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WHEN THE NESTLINGS COME 


BY ERNEST 


INGERSOLL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE first word that comes to 
the mind as we look at photo- 
graphs of bird babies is 
“’eute.” Those shown here 
are English, but we have al- 
most the same kinds in this 
















WISE LITTLE BLUETITS. 


country, and in our July woods and fields 
you may find little companies of fledglings 
so near like these as to be distinguishable 
only by an ornithologist, and possessed of all 
the pretty infantile characteristics here por- 
trayed. In the young wrens or chickadees 
or warblers you are sure to have a most de- 
lightful mixture of helplessness and activity, 
apparent wisdom and unconcealed naiveté. 
How were these little creatures photo- 
graphed in poses that seem so artistically 
studied? Well, those three young bob-tailed 
blackbirds were probably lifted from the 
nest by the artist and placed in the currant- 
bush, where they seized awkwardly and 
desperately whatever perch first struck their 
feet. The two stone-chats seem confer- 


ring as to the advisability of making a 
run for it; but the four little swallows seem 
perfectly content on their captor’s wrist and 
finger, liking the warmth of it, no doubt, 
and saying to themselves that there may be 
times when ’twere better to be a bird in the 
hand than one in the bush. 
The others were probably 
placed upon branches ar- 
ranged within-doors, where 
the light could be favorably 
arranged, * and 
then “snapped ” 
when they group- 


Al- 


ed themselves in desirable positions. 
though most of them seem able to fly, they 
would rather not try it. 

Among the small woodland and field birds, 
such as these, the young are practically naked 
when they break their way out of the egg- 
shell, not having the downy coats familiar to 
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YOUNG SPARROWS—" HOUR 


us in newly arrived chickens or ducklings, 
which are able almost at once to run about 
and pick up a living. They are, indeed, far 
less advanced, when born, than are their pre- 
cocious cousins of the barn-yard and game- 
preserve, not even having their eyes open 
until after two or three days, and exhibiting 
no intelligence beyond an instinctive disposi- 
tion to open the mouth as widely as possible 
in response to any noise or touch, and to 
swallow in mechanical fashion 
whatever is put into it. There 
is no discrimination; they will 
take food from a pair of iron 
pineers as willingly as 
from their mother’s 
beak, and gape their 
yellow mouths to a 


COLETITS-——-READY FOR A SNAP SHOT. 








BY HOUR THEY CHANGE.” 





snake as quickly as to her tender coming. 
Development goes on rapidly, however, and 
hour, by ‘hour the naked lead-colored little 
creatures, almost all head, and that head 


















mainly eyes and gap- 
ing mouth, change 
toward something 
more presentable and 
birdlike. One curious little 
point at this early stage is the 
prominence of the thumb on the 
wing, which is disproportion- 
ately large and strong, until the increase 
of the other, quill- bearing, fingers 
reduces it; and in some species it bears a 
serviceable claw, used like a sort of hand to ’ 
assist them in scrambling about. This re- 
calls the fact that in the primitive birds an 
organ of this sort belonged to the wing 
throughout life, and was helpful in locomo- 

















WHEN THE 


tion; and its temporary re- 
appearance in some modern 
fledgling is an interesting 
relic of an obsolete organi- 
zation and utility. 

The first, or nestling, 
plumage of young birds 
that grow up in a nest be- 
gins to grow very soon, the 
feathers sprouting in quill- 
like sheaths, which burst at 
their tips and let the veins 
expand like brushes until 
the whole feather is com- 
plete and the dry sheath 
falls or is rubbed off. This 
nestling plumage shows at 
first little of the colors or 
pattern that will belong to 
the adult bird, except in some striking fea- 
ture, as the black caps worn by the European 
coletits or our very similar chickadees. In 
general the first plumage is dull in color and 
resembles the most plainly colored parent (the 
mother, as a rule) whenever, as is often the 
case, there is a decided difference between the 
pair. This is the case with the two British 
finches represented in these illustrations— 
the chaffinch and the greenfinch (or green 
linnet). In both the males, when mature, are 
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LITTLE BLACKBIRDS IN MEDITATION, 


marked by bright colors, the former species 
having much red and blue, and the latter 
bright yellow, in the patterns of their dress, 
while the females of both wear little of this 
finery. Now the young chaffinch at the age 
here depicted is quite as dull as the mother, 
though there are slight tendencies toward 
color, sufficient, even now, to distinguish the 
males from the females; and the same is true 
of the greenfinch, the males of which.do not 
acquire the bright yellow until the breeding 








A DROWSY GROUP OF 





WILLOW-WARBLERS. 
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season of the second year. In some birds (for 
example, our scarlet tanager), where the dif- 
ference between the gaudy male and the plain 
female is excessive, four years elapse before 
the young bird acquires the full richness of 
the breeding-plumage of his elders. This ar- 
rangement not only conforms to a natural 





GREEN 


LINNETS. 


course of development, but is serviceable, be- 
cause it tends to keep the young birds, and 
especially the males, inconspicuous, and so 
protects them somewhat from the notice of 
enemies during the age when they are inex- 
perienced and comparatively weak. 

Another rather curious phase of the sub- 
ject is illustrated by the excellent picture of 
the three young blackbirds, which at this age 
are speckled brown, although the father is 
brilliant black and the mother uniform brown. 
The reader will at once be reminded that the 
fledgling of our robin is spotted; and the same 
is true of the English starling and of the 
various American blackbirds (closely related 
to the starlings), whose young are brown 
streaked the first season. 

Nestlings grow rapidly under the incessant 
and assiduous care of one and sometimes both 
parents, who bring them soft food, and the 
number of insects and worms they consume 
is prodigious. Each day’s ration is far more 
than their own weight—a thing made possible 
by the exceedingly rapid digestion which 
characterizes birds. This function, as well as 
respiration, is more expeditious in young 
than in old birds, and how a tiny titmouse can 
keep full the ever-ravenous mouths of such a 
brood as appears in that family of nine blue- 
tits passes comprehension. An even more 
difficult thing to understand is how all seem to 
thrive equally. Our American titmouses nest 
in an old woodpecker’s hole or some such 
cranny, often where the room is so small that 
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the young are packed in layers, almost liter- 
ally like sardines in a box; and the European 
tits have quarters nearly as confined at the 
bottom of deep, purselike nests woven of cot- 
tony materials. It was in such a hole that 
these and the black-capped youngsters in the 
other picture were bred, yet all somehow seem 
to be equally well fed, and every one looks as 
“peart and chipper and sassy” as if he had 
sat at the first table every day. I should like 
to ask the little mother how she manages it. 
The teaching of the young on various mat- 
ters begins at the earliest hour of their arrival 
—perhaps before. Hudson says of certain 
birds in Argentina that they know the mean- 
ing of the mother’s cry of warning even be- 
fore they have left the egg, and will stop, 
when they hear it, the chirping that they 
make preliminary to breaking out of the shell. 
Very young nestlings of our common birds 
chirp clamorously when left alone, but later 
learn to keep silence and so avoid the danger 
of betraying themselves. How far instinct 
goes in enabling them to interpret the parents’ 
cries is undecided; but inherited tendencies, 
no doubt, play a strong part in helping them 
to pick up by imitation the habits and songs 
of their own kind. It is when birds are at 
this age that the trainers take them in hand 
and put them in cages with or near to such 
singers as they wish them to copy. Thus in 
Germany, where the chaffinch is especially 
prized for its clear penetrating song, the notes 
being almost as distinct as articulate speech, 
the young may be trained to any of more than 
a dozen distinct strains, each well known to 








STONE-CHATS. 


fanciers; and some accomplished birds acquire 
several of these. This species is perhaps the 
most docile of all European cage-birds.. Any 
wild bird brought up alone, without educa- 
tion by its elders, will make only a poor, 
uncertain attempt at the song of its kind. 























WHEN THE 

The faculties of the nest- 
lings increase with their 
size, and as soon as their 
eyes are open they begin to 
take “notice.” Morgan has 
made an extremely interest- 
ing series of observations 
upon the instinct of peck- 
ing shown by incubator- 
born chicks, and he was 
astonished at the celerity 
with which they acquired 
the power of correct aim. 
But the performances of 
these ground-feeding, pre- 
eocial birds are not a fair 
index of what is to be ex- 
pected of the differently 
constituted song-birds. Pro- 
fessor Morgan found that it 
was two weeks after birth 
before nestling jays could follow with their 
eyes a bit of food swept in a small circle in 
front of their cage, whereas a pheasant could 
do so when only a few hours of age. It must 
take long practice, then, such fly- 
catchers as these five willow-warblers become 
able to dart into the air and capture unerring- 


before 


ly the minute and agile insects upon which 
by-and-by they will mainly feed. 

Another thing notable in young birds is 
their timidity in respect to flight. The wing 
feathers of most of those depicted here seem 
fairly well grown, though their tails are back- 
ward—as tails usually are—and hence of not 
much use as rudders, which is their principal 
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VERY FRIENDLY YOUNG SWALLOWS. 


service in flying. But even such tireless and 
skilful flyers as the swallows hesitate to begin. 
They will scramble upon the edge of the nest 
and perhaps fearfully hop to some near-by 
perch, then sit there, panting and fluttering, 
while the old birds coax arid show how it is 
done; and often they cannot be induced to 
launch forth until pushed off by the impatient 
mother. Once in the air, however, they usu- 
ally exhibit a fairly good command of their 
powers for a short flight, guiding themselves 
to some resting-place and scrambling more 
or less awkwardly upon a new perch. Several 
days of constant lessons follow before they 
really learn to fly, and weeks elapse before 
they gain sufficient strength 
to undertake a journey. 
Meanwhile they often re- 
turn to the nest for several 
nights to sleep. It is this 
need of long training for 
the young, previous to the 
autumn migration or the 
coming of winter, that com- 
pels birds to begin nesting 
as early as possible in the 
spring — sometimes before 
really favorable weather has 
arrived. 

These are only a few of 
the suggestive and enter- 
taining facts as to the in- 
fancy and training of birds 








A GROUP OF CHAFFINCHES. 


which make them always an 
interesting study. 





TYPES OF WOMEN WHO WORK 
FROM A MERE MAN’S POINT OF VIEW, BY I. K. FRIEDMAN 
ILLUSTRATED BY B. OSTERTAG 


ATURE keeps a gallery of the same; there are tricks in every trade, high 
photographs, whereby she or low, and if Dame Nature catches you at 
may readily recognize the one of them, she brands you visibly, and you 
innumerable children of her cannot henceforth escape identification in her 
various families; the moment boundless realm. Get out of it if you can! 
she catches one of us at any But all this is bold generalization. Let us 

particular trade she slyly stamps an ineradi- examine specific incidents to prove the broad 

cable mark on face and bearing—and there assertion. Look at the woman who supports 
you are; you belong to a type. There is no herself by soliciting—for book subscrip- 
way out of it, banker or hod-carrier, it is all tions, life-insurance, sewing-machines, it mat- 
ters not what—and may she not be recognized 
among a million’ Is she not generally well 
dressed, graceful of manner, bold, and yet not 
bold at all? Does not her chief purpose in 
life seem to be the making of a good impres- 
sion? How glib of tongue, how smooth of 

: speech, how admirably suave! She enters 

] your office, wending her way thither by what 

mysterious means you know not, passing 

clerks and doorkeepers whose business it is 
to bar the path; she presents a neat card, 
taken from a neat case—her name in fairly 
large letters, her occupation in insignificantly 
small ones. You take the card, not daring to 
refuse it; the presenter thereof bends her 
eyes to the ground so demurely, so shyly; 
then you shake your head. You need not 
her wares, you have more books than you can 
read; indeed, if you are crafty, you have that 
particular book which she wishes to sell. She 
starts to speak; you are 
busy, but you listen; she 
has a way about her. You 
take the liberty of differ- 
ing with her arguments. 

There! You have put a 

cord in her hands where- 

by she may bind you. 

You are so discerning, the 

argument was so clever, 

you display rare literary 
judgment; and with this 
most subtle flattery she 
places a contract on your 
desk and you sign, trying 
to restrain your smile of 
pleasure and to present a 
THE SALESLADY. stern countenance. 















































TYPES OF 


The typewritist is 


an- 
other illustration of na- 
ture’s types—the name 


puns, I do not. Is she not 
always smiling no- 
thing and busy over some- 
thing? Has she not ever 
a pretty excuse for coming 
late and a 

going early ? 


over 


better one for 

I know that 
she usually starts her work 
by carefully covering her 
linen cuffs with 
paper, that 
final peer in the glass to 
make certain that her 
locks have not fallen into 
disorder and that her col- 
lar and tie are properly 
adjusted. She is brisk in 
walk and gesture, for her 


tissue- 


she takes a 


work makes her nervous; 
and though her step is 
stately, she is slightly 


round shouldered from the 
nature of her occupation. 
She stops work when the 


clock strikes twelve and 
hastens to luncheon; it is 
possible that you may 


chance to meet her at the 
restaurant with a _nice- 
looking young man; if so, 
she will hasten back to the 
office before her hour is 
over in order that you 
may know her pleasures 
do not interfere with her 
business. Sometimes she 
is a scholar, and she will 


bring her luncheon in a 
box and remain in the 
office to read a novel. She 


starts looking for five o’clock at three. If you 
eatch her at a mistake in spelling, she will 
try to prove you incorrect by referring to her 
handy Webster, and if Webster is with you, 
she will blush slightly and blame her teacher. 
If Webster is against you, she will smile 
through the rest of the day and marvel at 
the ignorance of the average business man. 
She is ambitious, willing to learn, and she be- 
lieves that salaries, like children, should grow. 
Sne dresses well—a compromise between what 
she may consider good taste and you may con- 
sider good business. She is rarely a prude, 


WOMEN 


WHO 


WORK 
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THE 


TRAINED NURSE. 

and has a manner, all her own, of not ap- 
pearing to listen when she cares not to hear; 
and when she appears most absorbed in her 
task, you fear lest she is drinking in what 
you do not wish her to hear. She may be 
compared with—no, she can only be com- 
pared with the typewritist. 

The saleslady is another type. She can dis- 
pose of most commercial questions with a no 
or a yes, and she saves breath by the use of 
monosyllables. She is quick to read human 
nature, and can show you what you want be- 
fore you ask for it. She claims that her 
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manners are second to none, but she has never 
been accused of bashfulness. She has herself 
well in hand, makes a specialty of never los- 
ing her temper, and she has a smile for every 
polite word. She works hard, for a wage 
ridiculously small, but she is happy and cheer- 
ful, for all of that. Her vitality is marvel- 
lous; you may think her pale, thin, and frail, 
but she can stand on her feet all day, dance 


all night, and be downtown next morning at . 


She 


the proper time to register for work. 


feels, if you can get her to tell you so, that 
her hours should be shorter and her pay great- 
er; but she grumbles little, and she has the 
belief that it will all turn out well in the end, 
The floor- 


just like the play she likes best. 


































LUNCHEON AND A GOOD NOVEL. 
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walker is her pet aversion, and she will some- 
times whisper her disregard in uncompliment- 
ary terms when that dignitary’s back is turn- 
ed. No one can blame her for that. The 
floor-walker works hard, and even his most 
intimate friends will admit that his manner 
is occasionally a little trying. 

The factory girl toils still harder, amid sur- 
roundings less congenial, at tasks that are 
purely mechanical, presenting no variety to 
make her occupation spicy. 

She is a cog in a huge machine, and she 
must ever be on the lookout lest she slip and 
her small earnings be docked. She cannot 
dress well, nor do her surroundings permit it. 
She will often wear a shawl instead of a cloak, 

and she prefers a large hat with 
huge red flowers to a small hat 
with no flowers. 
She is buxom, strong, and 
wiry; and she can care for her- 
self in a way that is masculine. 
With her co-workers, she will 
walk to and from the factory to 
save car fare; and if you chance 
to encounter the group, beware 
of bandying words; for united 
they are strong and uncommon- 
ly quick at their own kind of 
repartee. 
Let us move upward to meet 
our friend the school - teacher. 
She is important—the key-stone 
of the arch of our common- 
wealth, and she knows it. She 
is careworn from the responsi- 
bility; gray hairs and crow’s- 
feet claim dominion in illegal 
haste. Somehow her place in 
life is pathetic, and she has the 
dignity of a pathos nobly borne. 
She is the mother of everybody’s 
children, and yet has no child 
of her own. Each year 
she forms new attach- 
ments for her best pupils 
—or her worst boys—and 
at vacation time her 
heart’s desires must be 
ruthlessly swept aside to 
make way for the stran- 
gers of the fall term. She 
is thoughtful, serious, 
given to a pondering over 
life’s problems, and oh! so 
eareful of grammar and 
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“4 COG IN A HUGE MACHINE.” 


spelling and pronunciation. Her greatest 
worry for to-day is to-morrow, and her ani- 
mating hope is the ever-approaching, though 
tantalizingly distant, long summer vacation. 

She may at times envy the frivolous, light- 
hearted, happy-go-lucky girl, who takes the 
world for a joke and is stirred to continual 
laughter at it; but she will never confess her 
envy, for deep down in her capacious heart is 
a reverence for her vocation. She regards 
the universe as her school-room, and she will 
talk down to the wisest and mightiest of 
us as from a rostrum. She may be pedantic, 
a little too ready for argument; she may—but 
then all of us have our faults, and she has 
more virtues than the best of us. 

Next comes the professional nurse. Per- 
haps she should have come first; for she is 
very important, and she believes that our doc- 
tors and even our President may be dispensed 
with more easily than herself. She is a great 
comfort—a modern improvement, without 
which the invalid and the sick wonder how the 
ancients could have lived. She is generally 
good-looking, and always attractive; when she 
wears her uniform—which is the greater part 
of the time—she is irresistible, and she is 
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aware of it. She will confide to you that she 
dislikes to wear the insignia of her profession, 
and you are at liberty to believe it. She is 
immaculately clean—“antiseptically clean,” 
to use her own expression. 

If she dines with the family she will hold 
herself dignified and silent, with shoulders 
well thrown back, for the first night or two; 
since she wishes it understood that she con- 
siders it no condescension; after that she will 
speak as an oracle on all subjects—art, litera- 
ture, or medicine—and whether you agree with 
her or not, you will say that you do. She 
claims that she is nervous when the young 
doctor is present, but if you observe carefully 
it is seen that the doctor is embarrassed by her 
lofty demeanor. The household soon accom- 
modates itself to her habits; the servant-girl 
runs with a smile when she desires a favor; 
your eldest son is at her elbow, and your sec- 
ond son is not far removed. And the day 
she leaves, and the gleam of her blue uni- 
form is caught no more on the stairs, and her 
laugh is heard no more in the halls, the house 
is glum and dark as if the sunlight had for- 
saken it quite, and you catch yourself wish- 
ing that she might return. 
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CHAPTER .IV 


cA LITTLE silence fell between 
the _two women. After a 
time the maid spoke. 

“Miss Helena!” she said; 
and there was the minor note 
of tragedy in her voice. 

“ Never mind trying to tell me, Kara, my 
child. I am not so dull as—as I sometimes 
seem to be. I—I have been fearing for some 
time that—” She stood awhile with droop- 
ing head, then spoke again half to herself. 
“But I tried to put them on their honor. 
I endeavored to make them understand what 
they were to me—what their obligations were 
to the world. I wanted them to feel that a 
sacrifice would be worth while just for ab- 
stract reasons.” 

Kara nodded, half blind with tears, sorrow- 
ing none the less because she could not fully 
comprehend. Through the mist she saw the 
doctor’s face, corpse-white, but seeming each 
moment to acquire a grandeur. The maid, 
who loved her, could hardly endure the lofty 
solemnity of that expression. 

“ When did it happen, Kara?” 

“ Three days after you left, ma’am.” 

“Do you know where they have gone?” 

“To Europe, ma’am.” 

The doctor lifted her head yet a little high- 
er, and she spoke very sweetly and clearly. 

“ Kara,” said she, “ set the table for one.” 

During the following three years Dr. 
Watrous succeeded in making herself use- 
ful to the community in which she lived. 
She became, in a way, a public person- 
age. She addressed benevolently disposed 
audiences at college settlements; she stood for 
free baths and dispensaries and hospitals. 
She was on the board of associated charities, 
and did aggressive work on the reform com- 
mittees of the woman’s club. She did every- 
thing, in fact, save rest. 

Her personal appearance had improved 
greatly. She had unconsciously acquired a 
commanding mien. Her hair had whitened, 
and it gave an added refinement to the aspect 
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of her face. Having no longer an adviser 
in the matter of dress, she went to the tailor, 
and emerged a well-gowned woman. She 
sometimes indulged herself in imposing luxu- 
ries—furs and jewels. In brief, the doctor 
had become a citoyenne of the world. When 
she entered her box at the opera, the women 
said to their escorts, 

“Dr. Helena Watrous, you know.” 

And the escorts knew. 

Only Kara guessed at the bravado which 
posed as philosophy, and which could not com- 
fort the heart of a woman whose gift to the 
world was, after all, from the heart rather 
than the head. Of her intellect there was 
much fame; but Kara, who knew nothing 
about intellect or fame, pitied the heart which 
ached with loneliness. 

The man who lived the lonely life, and who 
concerned himself unduly with the goings and 
comings of Dr. Watrous, advanced a theory, 
for his own delectation, that when women 
put forth their energies for the benefit of 
the world in general, it is because they have 
been cheated of the privilege of devoting 
themselves to some one in particular. But 
he was, after all, only an unsophisticated 
and sentimental soul who knew but little of 
the ways of the world. He knew how far the 
sun-shafts would reach on the wall of his bare 
room, and how the bleak December sky looked 
at twilight when one sat solitary; he knew 
when the sparrows chirped their mating note, 
and how the stars of a long night gleamed in 
the window looking towards the north. Such 
things he knew, but in his wisdom there was 
not much use. 

There was none to the doctor, who had not 
the comfort of his voice nor the knowledge of 
his watchful care. Such happiness as she 
had came from the conviction that she was 
using to the best of her ability the talents 
God had given her. She strove, above all 
things, to give herself no time for unavailing 
retrospection. When work and pleasure re- 
fused to fill the day and half the night, she 
read or taught a little blind girl who lived 
near, or made some bit of handiwork for 
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Kara. It must have been that, unrealized 
by herself, she possessed an instinct for the 
dramatic, for she never doubted that fate had 
full intention of meting out perfect justice. 
Sometimes, when she was not keeping a guard 
upon herself, she wondered what form this 
administration of justice would take. One 
day she learned. 

“ Kara,” said she, “my sister has written 
me.” It was at the breakfast table, and she 
had just opened a letter with a foreign stamp. 

“ Yes, Miss Helena.” 

“She is at Rome.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“Mr. Demilt is very ill. 
something incurable.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am.” 

“ My sister thinks it is—is a mental trouble, 
Kara.” 


I think it is with 


“T shouldn’t be surprised, ma’am.” 

“ And they have a little son.” 

“T dare say.” 

“ You appear to be scornful, Kara.” 

The maid ventured no reply for a moment. 
Her deep and melancholy eyes had a strange 
light in them. She appeared to be compre- 
hending all of the doctor’s mental processes. 
She continued her service at the table for sev- 
eral minutes before she said, 

“Shall you try to find room for them in 
this apartment, Miss Helena, or shall you 
move into another one?” 

“We can tind room here, I think, Kara. I 
could easily resign that loafing-room of 
It can be prepared for Mr. Demilt. 
I shall cable my sister to-day, and I shall meet 
her and—and her family in New York. Take 
down the pictures, and carry the rugs out. 
Remove all unnecessary furniture, too, please. 
I suppose I would better have some toys in 
readiness for the child. Miss Violet can have 
her old Can you think of anything 
else that is required ?” 


mine. 


room. 


The maid indulged in a covert smile. 

“ No, ma’am.” 

So six weeks later the Demilts were quar- 
tered with the doctor. Violet seemed hardly 
a day older, as she found her familiar place 
among the cushions; and curling up there, 
poured out her sorry tale to her sister, who 
listened in grave patience. 

“We knew you’d forgive us, Helena dear. 
What was the sense of marrying a man who 
didn’t love you? And it was better for one 
person to be miserable than for three—now, 
honest, don’t you think so? At first I cried 
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a little nights, thinking how lonely you must 
be and what you might think of me. But I 
had to stop the crying, for Tom made such a 
row about it! ‘ You ought to have thought 
of these things before,’ he said. ‘If the thing 
was worth doing, it was worth being happy 
over.’ That was like a man, wasn’t it? Men 
are so amazingly matter-of-fact. But he was 
sure you would understand. He said you 
were not like other women. So I was con- 
soled. * Besides, Europe was so fascinating— 
Rome especially. I just loved it, though I 
used to long for the old comfort sometimes 
steam heat and that. Then Bobby was born, 
and he amused me immensely. He was the 
eutest baby! Tom got on first-rate with his 
writing. Really, the reviews said some beau- 
tiful things about his work. 
to mail you some of his articles, but he 
wouldn’t let me. Then suddenly, without any 
apparent reason for it that I could see, he 
began to say and do strange things. And his 
writing was still more curious. He would 
start to write a letter of the alphabet—m, for 
example—and he would write it over and 
over, and not be able to stop. Yet if I helped 
him past that one letter, sometimes he would 
write a really brilliant thing.” 

“But could he talk in a straightforward 
manner ?” interrupted the doctor. 

“ Well, at times he was perfectly clear, and 
even witty, and then he would start on a 
word and say it as if he was possessed; or else 
he would hunt about for a word and not be 
able to find it. Finally he got silly 
ly silly. And then his eyesight began to 
fail, and the blindness came on with the 
greatest imaginable rapidity. I used to beg 
him to let me write to you, particularly after 
our income ceased and we got so desperately 
hard up. But he fought it as long as he had 
any left. He was very obstinate. I 
never knew any one more difficult to manage 
—and yet at the first of our acquaintance T 
remember I used to think him pliant. After 
he got so he didn’t know anything, of course 
I wrote to you. I knew it was what you 
would want me to do, Helena dear. Besides, 
I didn’t want Bobby to go hungry.” She 
broke down suddenly, and buried her face in 
her hands and sobbed. The doctor soothed 
her gently till her weeping ceased. Then she 
went to the room where poor Tom Demilt lay. 
He had been brought very low. A look of 
indescribable pathos rested upon his face, 
which was of chalky whiteness, and the eyes, 
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which he involuntarily opened at the doctor's 
entrance, had no powers of sight. But fear- 
ful as all this was to the woman who had 
loved him, it was trivial compared with the 
blank absence of comprehension with which 
her remarks were received. Her ideas rang 
back upon her like echoes in a eavern. She 
sat looking at him a long time—looked at 
him while his face, relaxed in paretic idiocy, 
assumed its most forbidding expressions—and 
then she made a vow to stand by him to the 
end. 

Something.» moved her to a _ subtle 
tremendous revenge. 


and 
The simple heaping of 
coals of fire upon the head of an enemy could 
not compare with the generous satisfaction 
derived from standing stanchly for the man 
who had wronged her most, and who had lost 
the wit to even know her sacrifice. The doc- 
tor smiled to herself. It was a revenge that 
required a nice discernment for appreciation. 
The point of it was so fine that she was in 
danger of losing sight of it herself. 

She would not let herself suspect that other 
motives than these reprehensible ones in- 
fluenced her in the care which she proceeded 
to give this melancholy wretch. She was un- 
willing to suspect herself of magnanimity. 
She shrank with actual shyness from taking 
a heroic pose. She could not have done that 
without covertly accusing those others of 
treachery and self-interest and sorrier things. 
Perhaps, her sister’s unforgotten re- 
proaches had eaten into her consciousness so 
that she was averse to being suspected of sen- 
timentalism. Therefore she wore a stern 
front, and defied the world to take notice of 
her sacrifices. 

From the day she made her vow of fealty 
she permitted no one to gaze in curiosity on 
that poor foolish face in the sick-chamber. 
None of the aimless babbling was overheard 
to be commented upon. She and one faith- 
ful nurse kept ward, and if his wife felt dis- 
gust for him in times past, she was not per- 
mitted to do so now. 

“He is not well enough to be seen,” the 
doctor would reply when she was solicited for 
an interview with him. “ He must have per- 
fect quiet. Besides, it would only pain you, 
Violet, to be with him as he is now. Best 
leave him to me.” 

So his friend stood by him, though he knew 
it not. 

But if this old-time love had turned to gall 
and wormwood, another love, less selfish, had 


too, 
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come to take its place. It was not welcomed, 
this new love. It had sprung up in a heart 
that had suffered too much from its devotions 
to court anything save affectional apathy. 
It was, indeed, with a sort of terror that the 
doetor discovered that her first happy thought 
on awaking—her first happy thought among 
many weary ones—was of the little child, son 
of Violet, son of Thomas. 

“ My only love sprung from my only hate,” 
mused the doctor, humorously—though she 
knew no more of hate than the sun of mildew 
or of blight. 

If there was sorrow in the world, Bobby 
Demilt, aged two, and rejoicing in that fact, 
had heard nothing of it. It was his mission 
to smile, and in so doing to reveal the pret- 
tiest teeth that ever gleamed between two ten- 
der lips. Yes, it was his mission to smile, 
and in the smiling to -betray two ravishing 
dimples, in which some fay of laughter might 
sink knee-deep—fairy pitfalls, those dimples! 
Fairy mirrors, those pellucid eyes, fresh as a 
summer dawn. As for the fingers, moist and 
pink and delicate, they clung like tendrils 
and would not be put aside; and the breath 
that came between his kissing lips was per- 
fumed like that of a little calf that has eaten 
honey clover. 

So, protesting that she loved him not, Dr. 
Helena was taken captive by a passion deeper 
far than any she had ever known. Nor was 
this love unreturned. To sleep beside her, 
holding her hand, meant to Bobby to sleep 
well. To wake before her and behold the 
marvel of her closed eyes, and to arouse her 
with a kiss ful! on the mouth, was that not 
a vast jest to one new in the art of kissing? 
Then to make her laugh at curious pranks, 
to laugh one’s self, kicking one’s rosy feet in 
mid-air, to toss about dimpled arms, to feel 
a big hand pawing one’s golden curls, to 
snuggle and nuzzle and giggle and kiss, then 
doze again—this was the best the world could 
offer, adjudged Bobby Demilt. 

A maternal wisdom took possession of the 
doctor. She did not indulge the child. She 
did not flatter him. She trained him with a 
consciousness of his potentiality and of her 
responsibility. 

“He is a fickle child,” said his mother, 
piqued at his devotion to the doctor. “ And 
at best children are ungrateful little beasts. 
He would forget me in a week, I dare say, 
were I to leave him; and even you would be 
remembered no longer, Helena.” 
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“You forget,” 
not used to being remembered even a week.” 
But that was her first and last retort discour- 


said the doctor, “ that I am 


teous. Ordinarily she met every demand 
made upon her patience, and these demands 
were not few. 

“ This 


horribly,” 


confinement is wearing upon me 

Violet would complain when the 
doetor came to her room late at night after 
hours of attendance upon poor Tom. “Il 
don’t see why I should be called upon to en- 
dure this death in life;” and laying down her 
novel, she would regard the doctor with in- 
tense pathos, and with no word of commis- 
eration for the other’s fatigue. In fact, she 
had no sympathy with the doctor’s devotion. 

“Tf he does not know you, why not leave 
the nurse to care for him? It makes me lose 
patience to see how you wear yourself out. 
He would be better in a sanitorium, 7 think.” 

The depression of the house with the shad- 
ow of death upon it filled her with resent- 
ment. Daily she looked out at the thronging 
boulevard, and pitied herself because she was 
not in that pleasure-seeking press. Nightly 
she heard the roll of carriages along the as- 
phalt pavement and wondered when she would 
be returning at midnight from dinner or 
dance or play. Then, turning on her pillow, 
she wept at thought of the wasted beauty and 
vivacity embodied in herself—wept at realiza- 
tion of time’s eagle-swift flight. The doctor, 
in the long night-watches beside one who 
could not coherentiy utter her name in return 
for all her service, did not weep. Her 
thoughts were solemn, but they were those of 
one conscious of strength. 

“I will not leave you to walk through 
the Dark Valley alone,” she would assure 
those unhearing ears. “ The soul must flut- 
ter with fear in such strange places. The 
winds are very cold that blow through the val- 
ley, I think. It is well for the soul that trav- 
els that journey to be wrapped about with 
human love. It will help to keep off the 
mortal chill, will it not, poor love ?”’ 

Holding the inert hands in hers, she spoke 
the forgiveness. 

“ Oh, to think of the pride of mind that you 
once knew, my dear, and the grace of your 
smile and the charm of your voice! Is it 
quite certain, love, that the cunning machine 
is all ruined? Is there no artisan who can 


make it go again?” 
The puzzle of the whole thing grew upon 
her like a horror. 


A mystery crouched there 
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at her heart and would not be gone at her 
bidding. By day and by night it waited 
there; then, after a weary while, lifting its 
cowled head, betrayed itself. And, lo! it was 
Death! 


CHAPTER V 
T= man who lived his life apart, and 


who, from his high window, ventured 

to watch the doctor in her goings and 
her comings, saw her often with a little boy. 
He noted the tenderness with which she 
guided the little one’s toddling steps along 
the walk; saw her restrain him when he was 
in full exuberance of successful locomotion 
and the gayety of kilts; and in later years 
marked them walking side by side, always 
comrades by choice. If they were separated, 
it was because they could not help themselves. 

At the age of six the child had been taught 
to skate upon ice, to swim, to ride a horse, 
to wheel upon a bicycle, and to read in a gin- 
gerly way. He was cautious about his 
studies. He did not wish to be betrayed into 
an unseemly familiarity .with knowledge. 
Letters, which are, in fact, employed for pur- 
poses of comment, appeared to be more or less 
of a superfluity to a fellow of six or seven 
who had to get up early in order to observe 
the world, and who went to bed with reluc- 
tance for fear something of which he should 
be in ignorance might happen while he was 
asleep. 

“The blessed lad acts as if he were pro- 
pelled by a galvanic battery,” the doctor would 
remark to his mother. And it seemed as if 
his energy was exhaustless. In appearance 
he was charming. His height was unusual 
for a child of his age, and he was slender but 
muscular. His brow swelled in the perfect 
are of a circle; his coy but brave eyes were 
shaded by astonishingly long lashes. He 
moved with decision, like one who is confident 
of himself. His attitude toward the world 
was self-respectful. He was curious but un- 
awed. The world was a complex toy. He 
was merely waiting to decide which portions 
of it suited his fancy best, and with what 
parts he would prefer to play. The doctor 
was vastly amused at this arrogant attitude 
toward creation. -She exulted in the alive- 
ness of the boy, and she watched eagerly for 
every indication of individuality that would 
help her to decide upon the nature of the 
training she should give him. 

The most important part of the boy’s life 
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was his service to the doctor. 
He constituted himself her 
cavalier. It was his business 
to run out of doors each 
morning to determine wheth- 
er or not the doctor was to 
prepare for rain. He got 
her orange ready for her at 
breakfast, brought in her pa- 
per for her, placed her mail 
on a certain tray, fed her par- 
rot, and cajoled Kara into 
eternally making the dishes 
she liked the best. When she 
came home particularly fa- 
tigued, Bobby knew it almost 
before the door had closed 
upon her. Then he got her 
slippers out, made the cush- 
ions of her reclining - chair 
ready for her, and went to 
the kitchen to suggest hot 
tea. It would have been un- 
heard of for either of these 
persons to have enjoyed 
pleasure without endeavoring 
to share it with the other. 
It was not their kinship thut 
made this peculiar devotion 
between them, nor was it en- 
tirely the fact that each had 
need of the other, owing to 
their conditions, needs, and 
bereavements. The truth 
was that, in spite of the dif- 
ference in age and in learn- 
ing, in sex and in experience, 
they were singularly conge- 
nial. They suited each oth- 
er. They were happy togeth- 
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words. They lived for each other without 
knowing why. 

Violet wore her weeds with picturesque 
effect. Her face, with its charm of drooping 
lid and heavy lash, its piquant mouth and 
shapely nose, looked with appealing protest 
out of her widow’s bonnet. It was evident 
that sorrow and Violet Demilt were not 
friends. 

And, in truth, society waited impatiently 
for the time, when this fascinating person 
should return to its ranks—or, to speak more 
correctly, having caught a glimpse of her, 
it was anxious that she should enter its ranks. 
For there was no denying that new social op- 
portunities awaited the sister of Dr. Helena 
Watrous when she was past her time of con- 
ventional mourning. It was different now 
from those obscure old days when the doctor 
lived for her alone and she moped discontent- 
edly in the seclusion of their apartments. 

The doctor’s responsibilities increased. 
Every month of her life more persons seemed 
to need her. A large and impersonal point 
of view made her valuable in council, and a 
directness of action caused her to be per- 
petually the chairman of investigation and 
reform. 

But, duty done, there was always the recre- 
ation of a frolic with Bobby awaiting her. 
The orphan children attended to, the business 
of the associated charities considered, the 
school-board meeting out of the way, and 
there was Bobby, tender and full of eagerness, 
awaiting her. Whether she found him ab- 
sorbed in his play, or watching for her at the 
door-step, or asleep in his little bed. which 
stood in the anteroom of her chamber, he 
was equally satisfying. If he was asleep, 
she brought a stool beside his cot and sat con- 
templating the long droop of his lashes upon 
his rounded cheek, and the curling of his 
golden locks. If he played, she played with 
him—opposed him in his mimic battles; set 
his fleet afloat upon the waters of the bath- 
tub, or gave him a lesson on his autoharp. 

He seldom ventured into the drawing-room 
or his mother’s room. -These apartments had 
been littered with the tokens of Violet’s Eu- 
ropean travels, and amid their chaotic luxury 
Violet sat accumulating discontent. The doc- 
tor did what she could to help her through 
this period. She brought her the latest nov- 
els, provided material for embroidery, offered 
the use of her carriage, and kept her in fresh 
flowers. 


“You will never treat me as if I were 
grown up, Helena,” the young widow com- 
plained one day. “ You-shut me in a room, 
provide me with toys, and tell me not to get 
into mischief. You never think of taking me 
into your confidence.” 

“T have no confidences to give, save those 
connected with my profession,” responded the 
doctor, patiently. “They wouldn’t amuse 
you much, I fancy.” 

“Oh, you needn’t try to convey the idea to 
me that your life is dull, Helena. Don’t you 
think I know you are become a great woman? 
Pm forever being congratulated upon my re- 
lationship. Your life is crammed full—you 
meet the most interesting persons, but you are 
as mum as an oyster when you come home.” 

“Stories about college settlements, and ju- 
venile culprits on parole, and free dispen- 
saries, and orphan asylums, and operating- 
rooms, and death-chambers don’t seem just 
in my little sister’s line,” responded the doc- 
tor, with humorous patronage. 

Violet gave one of her old-time laughs, and 
spoke with more affection than was her 
wont. 

“So I am your little sister still, am I, 
Helena? How old shall I have to be before 
I outgrow that condition ?” 

The doctor arose and kissed her softly on 
the cheek. 

“ You will always be my little sister to me,” 
she said. But this was a sporadic tenderness. 
Ordinarily the attitude of the doctor toward 
her sister had a sort of shyness and apology 
in it, as if she felt herself responsible for her 
dister’s discontent; and the attitude of the 
young widow was arrogant and dictatorial. 
The stronger nature submitted in patience, 
still giving of its pity, still trying to placate 
the woman who had never been placated for 
the annoyances of life. 

At the end of eighteen months Violet en- 
joyed her liberty, and every one was the hap- 
pier for it. Even Bobby felt the increased 
cheerfulness of the atmosphere, though he did 
not know to what to ascribe it. 

One evening in the autumn, after a glori- 
ous day, Violet came home glowing from a 
ride to the Country Club. The doctor had 
been idling that day, and had been at a pic- 
ture exhibition, taking Bobby with her. For 
onee conversation was free and vivacious; the 
house always was so happy if Violet gave it 
leave to be so. 

“T wish Bobby could have seen how 


-- 
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beautiful the country looked,” said Violet, 
busying herself with the manufacture of a 
salad. “We came td one wind-break that 
was actually canary-colored. It showed half 
a mile of fluttering yellow tops.” 

“We saw something’as fine in miniature 
There were plenty of wind-breaks and sunsets 
where we were, weren't 


there, Bobby? Bobby 
enjoys pictures im- 
mensely. He draws 


pretty well, too. He 
showed his auntie a 
dog yesterday that he 
had made with blue 
chalk that did every- 
thing but bark. I think 
we'll have to see what 
he can do at the insti- 
tute next year. His 
father used to have 
some taste in painting. 
I always thought he 
might have been an 
artist if he had applied 
himself. If Bobby 
shows a talent, we must 
cultivate it.” 

Bobby, who was 
showing a distinct tal- 
ent for getting away 
with thin jelly sand- 
wiches, smiled gravely 
at his aunt, lifting a 
pair of purple eyes with 
innocent trustfulness. 

“T’ve something I 
want to speak to you 
about,” broke in the 
widow, with a pretty 
hesitancy. “ Perhaps 
this will be as good a 
time as any.” 

“ Yes, Violet.” a oe 

“You’ve heard me 
speak of Mr. Duryea, 
that merchant who 
lives in Japan, and who 
is a relative of the Holdsworths, and brought 
all those beautiful things to them—you re- 
member I told you about them ?” 

“Too.” 

“ Well—now you’re not to frown, Helena—- 
he wants me to go back to Japan with him.” 

The doctor’s tone lost none of its cordiality 
as she replied: “Does he, indeed? I con- 
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gratulate you. He seems a fine sort of 
man.” 

Violet lifted her eyebrows in surprise. 
“Then I have your good-will ?” 

“You have always had my good-will,” said 
the doctor, simply. She thought of the time 
when the table had been set for one—and of 
when, dining that day 
alone, she had watered 
her food with the wa- 
ters of Marah. 

As a matter of fact, 
Helena Watrous was 
giving herself up for 
once in her life to a 
purely selfish delight. 

“ She will never want 
to be bothered with 
Bobby,” she was think- 
ing. “She will give 
him to me. Bobby and 
I can live together. We 
will educate each other 
—I shall have an es- 
tablishment. At last I 
shall love some one as 
much as I please.” 

In an unformulated 
way that was what she 
was thinking. 

It became an assured 
thing within the next 
few days that Violet 
was to go to Japan. 
The idea enchanted her 
—had she not always 
felt a kinship with the 
East 2? Indeed, that 
easy conscience, that 
gentle selfishness, that 
pretty cleverness and 
subordination of all 
things to the artistic 
* impulse—had these not 
something of the East 
in them? Nay, was 
not that little form, 
which forever accom- 
modated itself to luxury, those meeting 
brows and drooping lashes over subtle eyes, 
those long dark hands, nervous, cunning, yet 
in love with idleness, the possessions of one 
most at home in the Orient? That mind 
which expressed itself with originality only 
in music, which diverted all theories to suit 
her desired conclusions, whose sensitiveness 
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was merely alert egoism, and whose unwritten 
aspiration was for power—was not this mind, 
childish yet arrogant, that of one which be- 
longed .to a country skilled in the use of in- 
direction ¢ 

It may be that the doctor thought of all 
these things. At any rate, she fell into the 
way of regarding her sister with an apprais- 
ing and inscrutable smile—that sister whose 
bodily proximity brought no sense of spiritual 
nearness. 

“If I should embrace her till my arms 
ached,” thought the doctor, “still would her 
soul and mine be at the antipodes.” 

Yet with a love for the mere corporeality 
of this woman, for whom she had always lived 
and worked, the doctor exerted herself to 
make her happy in these their last weeks to- 
gether. 

It was easy to be forgiving. In a few 
days she and Bobby would be left to their 
own pursuits. 

But one day a thunderbolt came. 

“I don’t know that Bobby needs any prep- 
aration for his journey,” remarked Violet, 
easually. “One never knows what to do for 
a boy, anyway. If he needs anything, he can 
be fitted out at Tokio.” 

The doctor got up from her chair and walk- 
ed over to her sister. “It cannot be pos- 
sible,” she said, in a voice that sounded re- 
mote even to her own ears, “ that you mean to 
take Bobby away from me?” 

There is nothing which the selfish nature 
so resents as magnanimity, and Violet had 
a thousand counts against her sister on that 
score. She paid them now easily. 

“My son will naturally go with his mo- 
ther,” she said, and went on with some pretty 
task of needle-work. 

All that the doctor might have said in de- 
fence of her claims died in her throat. From 
that first word she entertained no hope. She 
knew the inflexibility of that selfish will. 
She realized that from this wanton and prob- 
ably impulsive decision there was no appeal. 

There was only a few days left, and into 
them the doctor compressed all of the joy pos- 
sible. She took the boy with her as much as 
she dared—she was unwilling to infringe 
upon his childish liberty. Without preach- 
ing, but by incidental remark, by story, and 
by her expressed love, she tried to instil those 
sentiments of merey, generosity, and inclu- 
siveness which she desired him to entertain. 
It was characteristic of the nature of her 


love that she made no material preparations 
for his journey. She concentrated her en- 
ergies to build upon the altar of that heart 
a fire which should be perpetual. 

“You see, my dear, such a lot is expected 
of a gentleman. One can never afford to be 
afraid or even proud if one has been taught 
and loved as you have been. And one must 
never, never be unkind. That would spoil 
everything. One must be very particular not 
to spoil things, you know—particularly one’s 
soul. It is easy to spoil that, so one must 
be particular—no little lies, for fear of big 
ones. No little cheatings—eh, Bobby? You 
understand, laddie ?” 

“TI may forget,” the boy murmured, look- 
ing at her with yearning eyes, “if I don’t 
have you by to tell me.” 

They sat hand in hand and let time amble 
as it pleased—but presently it galloped 
withal. 

“It is to-morrow,” whispered the boy. 

The doctor was white, and her teeth seemed 
to chatter. “I love you,” she whispered, de- 
termined to add no syllable to his lament. 

“T love you,” said he, “ and—” 7 

“And what?’ But he would not say. He 
sat with his hand supporting his cheek. His 
eyes shone fever-bright. He appeared to be 
meditating something serious. 

This was the doctor’s true lover. She had 
one other, but she did not know that. She 
never knew it. Yet this man who watched 
her from afar saw her in the hour of her 
greatest trial. 

He saw her on the day she drove to the sta- 
tion with Violet and Violet’s new husband, 
and with the boy. He saw her go through 
the iron gates of the station yard and enter 
the train with them, and come out a moment 
later walking fast and dizzily like one who 
is very faint and hastens to a place of rest. 
He wondered if at last the time was at hand 
when he could be of service to her. She pass- 
ed him—her garments swept against him— 
and she went on, unguessing that sympathy 
was at hand if she had had the knowledge 
which would have enabled her to reach out 
for it. 

The day was a dark one, and a peppering 
of icy flakes cut the face. People hurried 
along blindly, stung with the cruel particles, 
and half groping in the smoky murk. The 
doctor stumbled over something as she left 
the station door, hastening toward her car- 
riage, and nearly fell. She regained her bal- 
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A NIGHT 


ance and looked to see what the obstacle was. 
The object on which she gazed was, indeed, 
hardly large enough in the world of created 
things to be designated an obstacle. It was 
a little yellow cur, shivering and crying with 
the cold. 

The man who watched her saw her stoop 
and pick up the dirty creature with hér 
delicately gloved hands. She held him up 
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and looked at his grotesque, pitiful face for 
a few seconds. Then gathering him into her 
arms, she laid her face against his panting 
side. 

She stood so for a moment, evidently get- 
ting comfort from his need. 

Then she stepped into her carriage. 

“ Home,” she said. 

[THE END. ] 
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Breathes through the throbbing air a voiceless song, 


A STRANGE, sad mystery of dusky boughs 


And wild and sweet the vagrant odors throng 
From dewy gardens, where the fire-flies browse 
In lazy gleams, exchanging fickle vows 
With katydids; the careless crickets keep 
The lonely marshes, withering for sleep, 
In drowsy watchfulness; no shade allows 
The eyelids of the slender moon to close. 
All nature lies expectant, half awake, 
Wrapped in a glowing, molten silver light,— 
And trembles lest there fade as darkness grows, 
A charm more potent than the day’s white break— 
The subtile witchery of summer night. 
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NTP ANTS HAT white-haired woman of 
commanding appearance who 
is known to every progressive 
woman in the world to-day— 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of 
Indianapolis—is a remarkably 
many-sided woman. 

As president of the International Council 
of Women she has an “ eternal feminine ” fol- 
lowing of 5,000,000 in eleven countries. As a 
housewife who systematically attends to tea- 
cups and linen-closets she refutes Miss Fran- 
ces Willard’s declaration that “every public 
woman needs a wife.” As an educator she 
gives the mornings, nine months in the year, 
to a girls’ classical school of which she is 
principal. As a founder of women’s clubs, 
moreover, and the projector of one of the 
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first women’s club-houses in the country— 
The Propyleum of Indianapolis—as an ardent 
suffragist, an eloquent speaker from platform 
and pulpit, a trenchant writer for periodicals 
at home and abroad, as well as a woman of 
eulture and social accomplishments, she be- 
longs to that exceedingly rare type of woman 
who “ doeth all things well.” 

So it is little wonder that President McKin- 
ley, seeking a thoroughly representative 
American woman, should have honored Mrs. 
Sewall with a commission from the United 
States to the congresses of the Paris Exposi- 
tion. This international position, which she 
is eminently fitted to fill, is supplemented by 
a delegateship from our National Council of 
Women and invitations to participate in the 
Congress of Women’s Work and Institutions, 
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the Educational Congress, and the Sociologi- 
cal Congress. As the International Council 
of Women is to have headquarters in one of 
the government buildings and an executive 
meeting some time during the summer, Mrs. 
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Sewall will indeed hold conspicuous rank dur- 
ing the great international show. 

Probably as a club woman—the leading 
club woman of the world who will preside 
over the third quinquennial of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women at Berlin in 1904— 
Mrs. Sewall is most attractive. In her own 
city she is; among other official things, presi- 
dent of the Propyleum Association, president 
of the Ramabai Circle, and vice-president of 
the Art Association. In a national way, 
aside from being honorary president of the 
National Council of Women, she is connected 
with the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnex, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. A member of leading clubs 
in Indianapolis, mixed and otherwise, she is 
also a member of Sorosis and an honorary 
member of the Union Internationale des 
Sciences et des Arts in Paris. 

This enumeration serves to show what a 
splendid training Mrs. Sewall had for her 
present high position in the club world. It 
must not be forgotten, moreover, that she pre- 
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sided over the seven days’ congress of women 
at the Columbian Exposition with a parlia- 
mentary skill that might have made a states- 
man envious, and during the two preceding 
years made several trips to Europe in the in- 
terest of these congresses. As to her work 
abroad in furtherance of the International 
Council of Women, it has been considerable, 
including trips to those countries in which 
the club movement was about to crystallize 
into a national council. The outcome of her 
effort, coupled with that of her presidential 
predecessor, the Countess of Aberdeen, is the 
extension of this big international organiza- 
tion, which is an aggregation of national or- 
ganizations, not only in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, but in Canada, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, New 
South Wales, Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
Switzerland. 

In a drawing-room talk given at Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer’s in Chicago, the other day, Mrs. 
Sewall spoke of these three supreme purposes 
of this vast body of women. That of the 
“ peace and arbitration committee ” she placed 
first, and in this connection it may be men- 
tioned this woman framed the petition for 
peace which was the only one officially com- 
mended by the Peace Commission at The 
Hague. Mrs. Sewall said of this committee: 
“There can be no question of the sincerity 
of the desire in the hearts of the women of 
the world for the permanent reign of peace. 
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Though women may fight, as are the poor 
Boer women of South Africa of to-day fight- 
ing in defence of their homes and their chil- 
dren, no woman within civilization has ever 
been found who did not see in war, whether 
it was at her own door or not, a menace to 
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the whole spirit of the 
home, a menace to the chil- 
dren born and reared with- 
in the home; hence no wo- 
man within civilization who 
does not see war to be her 
constitutional and inevita- 
bly relentless foe. There- 
fore the only war to which 
she can give her heart is 
that war whose object it is 
to slay war and establish 
peace.” 

The two other purposes of 
the International Council 
were specified as “seeking 
to find and publish to the 
world the laws affecting the 
domestic relations of wo- 
men in all the countries 
represented,” and “to col- 
lect and distribute through 
the world accurate informa- 
tion concerning the status of women and of 
the various activities, industries, and works 
to which women give themselves in the differ- 
ent nations.” 

Contrary to the common belief that the 
public woman must neglect the home life, 
Mrs. Sewall is probably seen to best advantage 
by her own fireside. 

That she has a marked inclination to things 
domestic is evidenced in the fact that imme- 
diately following the International Council of 
Women in London, when she was elected pres- 
ident, she returned home only to plunge into 
the practical art of jelly-making. She 
summed up her housekeeping proclivities the 
other day by saying, “I really love my tea- 
cups more than many women love their hus- 
bands and children, if I may judge by the con- 
sideration I show them.” This is one way of 
saying that she inspects the house each day, 
gives every Saturday morning to the linen- 
closet, always makes her own tea, whether the 
occasion be the every-day luncheon or a big 
afternoon at home, always sets the table for 
a dinner party, often makes the desserts, and 
can make bread and preserves that are the 
envy of Indianapolis housewives. 

In her own home the drawing-room, a blue 
and terra-cotta retreat that can be extended 
to the magnificent length of seventy feet, is 
the scene every Wednesday of her famous 
salon. Whether there be a lion to roar, there 
congregate a hundred or two hundred con- 
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genial souls—the veriest cosmopolites, who 
may disagree with their heads on topics of 
the day and agree in their hearts—and, true 
to her tea traditions, Mrs. Sewall always 
brews the cheering cup. This salon is dis- 
tinctively the social and literary centre of all 
Indiana, and, for that matter, many a distin- 
guished sojourner from antipodal parts has 
enjoyed this rare hospitality. No invitations 
are issued for these affairs, for it is intended 
that any one, irrespective of bank accounts, 
may air his opinion or ride a pet hobby. 

This leads one to speak of the “tramp 
chamber,” as it is called, which is the tempo- 
rary abiding-place of the sojourner under this 
hospitable roof. These sociological and liter- 
ary tramps have a pleasant little way of in- 
scribing their sentiments in a guest-book, and 
among the distinguished scribblers may be 
mentioned Miss Harriet Hosmer, Madame 
Modjeska, Madame Isabelle Bogelot, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Pundita Ramabai, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art, Otis Skinner, James Lane Allen, and a 
host whose tongues range from English to 
Sanscrit. 

All this hospitable pleasure was shared by 
Mr. Sewall before he passed away several 
years ago, as, indeed, was her every plan. Mr. 
Sewall founded the school of which she is 
now principal, and the fact that he, when a 
Harvard student, advocated more rights for 
the fair sex is indicative of his sympathetic 
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co-operation with his progressive wife. More topics relating to the advancement of women, 


than one person, who have known the Sewalls 
intimately, liken their idyllic companionship 
to that of the Brownings. : 

In the library upstairs there is interesting 
evidence of Mrs. Sewall the scholar. This 
cozy den, burlaped in blue, contains hundreds 
of volumes divided into Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Italian books. For 
photographic companionship is a collection of 
actresses and clergywomen, dukes and duch- 
esses, forming a border around the upper wall. 
In this cosmopolitan company are the beauti- 
ful Countess of Warwick, whom Mrs. Sewall 
recently visited, the Count and Countess of 
Aberdeen, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Rhea, Julia Marlowe, 
Count and Countess of Veroqua, and notable 
others. 

As a practical counterpart to this scholastic 
corner is a structure down the street known 
as Mrs. Sewall’s classical school for girls. 
From the first families in twenty-five States 
the daughters come to this school, many of 
whom live in the other half of Mrs. Sewall’s 
big double house. Arduous as are her respon- 
sibilities as instructor, she never loses sight 
of “her girls,” as they are affectionately call- 
ed, even after they have girls of their own, 
and during their school-days they are regular- 
ly invited in to a comforting cup of tea and 
a chat. That she believes in domestic train- 
ing even for young women born with the pro- 
verbial gold spoon is shown in the recent es- 
tablishment of a domestic-science department. 

That Mrs. Sewall’s power as an educator is 
above the average is evident to the visitor at 
this school, and has recognition in the numer- 
ous honors heaped upon her by educational 
organizations. She has prominently served 
on committees of the National Educational 
Association, and spoken on many professional 
subjects. She is vice-president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, and was the one chosen several 
years ago by the Governor of Indiana to write 
a monograph on the educational and indus- 
trial condition of women in that State. 

As a speaker and a writer Mrs. Sewall needs 
no introduction. On platform and in periodi- 
cals she has voiced her sentiments with no un- 
certain sound. This has been largely on those 
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in which the equality of the sexes seems to 
have been the key-note. As to education, for 
instance: 

“There be those who, believing that sex 
enters the mind, assume that therefore there 
must be feminine studies for feminine minds. 
It would be just as logical to provide feminine 
foods for feminine bodies; but it is universal- 
ly admitted that milk is good for babies of 
both sexes, and meat for the mature of both.” 

In the course of a discussion of industrial 
conditions here is a characteristic passage : 

“Of all the many causes which have com- 
bined to enfeeble the bodies of women, to 
eramp their souls and paralyze their intel- 
lects, no other has been more efficient than the 
idle industries which fashion has dictated to 
the women in easy circumstances for their 
occupations.” 

As to political enfranchisement, this is a 
sample: 

“Political equality is the indispensable 
condition of industrial equality; the indus- 
trial progress made by women in the face of 
an industrial inequality, which is the corol- 
lary of political subordination, attests an in- 
dustrial capacity and a determination which 
the state cannot much longer fail to recog- 
nize, and to which it cannot with dignity re- 
fuse the badge of full citizenship.” 

Mrs. Sewall, in addition to this enviable 
string of mental attainments and domestic 
aptitudes, is a woman of rare personal culture 
and charm. Whether she be seen at a din- 
ner party in her own home—she usually 
dresses in soft gray and dotes on old point 
lace, by-the-way—dispensing hospitality and 
repartee, or whether she is spreading her most 
aggressive doctrine from the platform, she is 
always the gentlewoman born and bred. 

This is illustrated in a bit of a story. 
When the famous garden party by Queen 
Victoria to the distinguished of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women came off in London 
last summer Mrs. Sewall was, of course, one 
of the most prominent. Notwithstanding 
many titled women were present, a leading 
London paper made this comment next morn- 
ing: 

“Mrs. Sewall was the only one who made 
the court bow as if she were used to it.” 
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mothers of 
this time are keenly inter- 
ested in child study, in that 
all-too-familiar and yet un- 
known field’ of ‘infant 
psychology.” They are be- 
ginning to recognize not only the salient fact 
that “all children are different,” but the 
equally important one that all children have 
points in common. 

The need of union and discussion among 
mothers is resulting in the mothers’ clubs 
and parents’ congresses which form so noble 
an example of the progressive thought. 

But so far, with all the kindly interest and 
keen desire for improved methods of child 
culture, the mother has to return and grapple 
with her individual problem alone. 

Here are one or two simple and practical 
suggestions, the careful pursuance of which, 
with some clear record of proceedings, would 
not only be of immediate assistance to the 
mothers concerned, but to all the other 
mothers yet to be aroused to the importance 
of such action. 

Let us suppose six mothers, to take a very 
low number—six mothers in one town, one 
village, or one city—even in the open country 
—so that they could reach each other easily. 
Six mothers who were friends, and “ social 
equals,” and who were willing to admit the 
deficiencies of our general present methods 
of child culture, and also willing to improve 
those methods. It is permissible for each 
mother to imagine that her own methods are 
superior to those of the other mothers, as 
this will give her a beautiful sense of helpful- 
ness in allowing these superior methods to be 
observed and studied by the less able. 

A conscious sense of inferiority is also no 
obstacle, for a mother having that feeling 
would be eager to improve by study of the 
better ways. 

These six mothers divide the working days 
of the week among them, agreeing that each 
shall on her chosen day take charge of the 
children of the other five. This might be for 
a part of the day or the whole day, as is 
thought best—let us suppose it merely for the 
afternoon—and it coukl be limited, as desired, 
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to children of a certain age, and still further 
reduced, as a mild beginning, to one child 
apiece from each family. 

This would give, as a minimum, five extra 
children on one afternoon a week to each 
mother. The maximum would be of course 
uncertain; but if all the children of each 
mother were thus to go visiting for any part. 
of the day, it would give to each one day in 
which that larger responsibility was under- 
taken, and five days free. There would re- 
main Sunday, in which each family, complete, 
would be at home. 

Now let us take a hypothetical case, and 
suppose that our six mothers, with consider- 
able trepidation, have chosen one child apiece 
that they were willing to intrust for the 
afternoon to the watchful care of. these fa- 
miliar friends. The children, be it rigidly 
insisted, are to know nothing whatever of the 
purposes or methods involved. All that little 
Johnny Black knows is that Mrs. White has 
asked him to come over on Monday afternoon 
Alice and Billy White, 


some other children that he knows too; 


and 
that 


‘presently Mrs. Green has them come to her 
house on 


Tuesday, and Mrs. Brown on 
Wednesday; that his mamma lets them all 
come and play with him on Thursday—in 
short, that his afternoons have become full 
and rich and pleasantly exciting, like some 
wonderful procession of parties. 

“ Not like regular parties, either,” Johnny 
would explain. “ You don’t have to dress up 
—much—just be clean to begin with; and 
they don’t have ice-cream and macaroons— 
only just milk and crackers when you get 
hungry; and—well, ’tisn’t so much regular 
games and p’r’aps dancin’—like a party—we 
just play; and Mrs. White, or whichever one 
’tis, she generally has some nice young lady 
in with her, and they sort of keep things 





going—as if “twas a real party; it’s nicer 
some ways, I think.” 
“And which place do you like best, 


Johnny ?” 
“Oh, I do’ 
biggest yard. 


know! Billy White has the 
But Jim Gray has the best 


swing; and there’s a pond at Susy Green’s— 
a real pond—and nothing but girls live there! 
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Then it’s lots of fun when they come to our 
house, ’cause I can show ’em my rabbits and 
make Jack do all his tricks.” 

Yes, the children all enjoy it. It means 
variety, it means company, it means a wider 
and closer acquaintance and all the benefits 
of well-chosen association and larger environ- 
ment. It fills a part of the day—there is 
no more aimless asking, “ What shall I do 
now?” with the vague response, “Oh, run 
away and play!” or the suggestion of some 
well-worn amusement. 

It means, too, a little more sense of “ com- 
pany manners” and behavior, and, on the 
other hand, a better appreciation of home life. 

And to the mother—what good will this 
do her? 

Each mother would have one day in the 
week in which to carefully observe children; 
not her own specially beloved children, but 
just children, as such. Her observation and 
eare should be absolutely unobtrusive; the 
moment the little ones knew they were being 
watched the value of the plan would be 
greatly impaired; and, to stop at a minor de- 
tail, from the palpable necessity for doing this 
work without the child’s consciousness, 
mothers would learn to cover the machinery 
of government at home. It is one of our 
grossest and most frequent errors in the 
management of children that we openly dis- 
cuss our efforts—and failures; they know 
that we are struggling to produce certain re- 
sults in their behavior—and usually in a 
futile manner. 

With, however, a large and definite purpose 
resting so absolutely on the child’s uncon- 
sciousness, more wisdom in this line would 
soon develop. 

The mother who now says, “ What would 
you do with a child like that?” or, “ I’m sure 
I don’t know what to do with that child!” 
before the child in question, would soon per- 
ceive that such an attitude in an educator 
does not produce confidence in the object of 
the education. Quietly and unostentatiously, 
and often with the assistance of some keen 
girl friend, these mothers would soon learn 
to observe accurately, to generalize carefully, 
to reduce cautiously, and then to put the de- 
duction into practice and observe the results. 

As beginners, pioneers, they should make 
their first steps very modestly. 

For the first season some one trait should 
be chosen for study—say self-control, or 
courage, or consideration of others. Having 
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decided on their line of observation, let each 
mother make a little note of how high each 
child in the group stands in this line. 

How much self-control has my Johnny as 
measured by his age ? 

As compared with others of his age, when 
did I first notice self-control in Johnny? 
When have I seen it greatest? Does he gain 
in it? What should be done to help Johnny 
gain in self-control? And then go over the 
same questions with regard to the other 
children. 

Then, with self-control as the characteristic 
the natural development and best education 
of which they wish to study, the afternoon 
parties begin. At first the children might be 
left absolutely free to play in ordinary lines; 
then, after the first observations were record- 
ed, delicate experiments could be introduced, 
and their results added to the record. 

It is very difficult for the individual mother 
to rightly estimate her own children. “ Every 
crow thinks her babe the blackest.” Yet the 
character of the child is forming without -re- 
gard to any fond prejudice, or too severe criti- 
cism; and his life’s happiness depends on his 
interaction with people in general — not 
simply with beloved ones at home. The 
measure of Johnny’s self-control may not 
seem important to the parental love: which 
covers, or the parental force which compels; 
but to Johnny’s after-life its importance is 
pre-eminent. When one sits for a portrait 
to a fond and familiar friend, and sees all 
fondness and familiarity die out from the eyes 
of the artist, feels one’s personality sink into 
a mass of “values,” it brings a strange 
sense of chill remoteness. So, no doubt, to 
the mother heart the idea of calmly estima- 
ting Johnny’s self-control and comparing it 
with Jim. Gray’s seems cold enough. To 
have Mrs. Gray estimate it—and perhaps— 
terrible thought! to estimate it as less than 
Jim’s—this is hard indeed. 

Yet this is precisely what is to be obtained 
in such a combination as this, and in no 
other way—the value of an outside observer, 
through Mrs. Gray’s estimate. 

Nobody’s opinion alters facts. The relative 
virtues of Johnny and Jim remain un- 
changed, no matter what their respective 
mothers think, or what their irrespective 
mothers think. But each mother will devise 
invaluable side-lights from the other mothers’ 
point of view. 

Each opinion must be backed with illustra- 
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tion. Instances of observed behavior must 
be massed before any judgment has value. 

“T think your Jim is so brave, Mrs. Gray. 
When the children were with me the other 
day the cow got loose, and the girls all ran, 
some boys ran too, and Jimmy drove her back 
into the cow-yard.” 

“But Jimmy was the oldest,” says Mrs. 
White. “ Perhaps if he’d been as young as my 
Billy he wouldn’t have been so brave.” 

“ And he is afraid of the dark,” says Mrs. 
jrown. “At my house he wouldn’t go into 
the back. cellar after apples—even with the 
other children. Isn’t he afraid of the dark, 
Mrs. Gray ?” 

Mrs. Gray admits this, but cites instances 
to show courage in other directions. And 
always five dispassionate observers to the one 
deeply loving and prejudiced. 

If it should happen that Jimmy is gener- 
ally admitted brave beyond his years, with the 
one exception of fearing darkness, and that 
exception traceable to a nurse-maid’s influ- 
ence, the mother of Jimmy is rejoiced, and a 
strong light is thrown on the nurse question. 
If it prove that by general opinion there is a 
lack of courage such as should belong to his 
years, there is cause for special study and 
special action in this line. Most valuable of 
all, the habit of observing a child’s behavior 
as an expression of character is formed. 

The six mothers would of course meet to 
compare notes, preferably in evenings, when 
children were all in bed and fathers could be 
present; and the usual difficulty of leaving 


home in the evening could be met in such 
an important case as this by engaging some 
suitable person to come in for an hour or two 
and stay with the sleeping little ones. 

All such details would have to be arranged 
according to personal and local conditions; 
but the end to be attained is of such enormous 
value that considerable effort is justified in 
reaching it. Even in the beginning, a help- 
fulness would be found in the united interest, 
the mutual helpfulness of the combined wo- 
men, drawn together by the infinite and 
beautiful possibilities of their great work. In 
the light of other eyes they would see their 
own children in new lights; and by careful 
following of agreed lines of treatment soon 
learn with some finality what would and what 
would not be useful in a given case. 

The observations and experiments. of one 
earnest group of mothers like this one would 
be a stimulus and help to uncounted thou- 
sands of ungrouped mothers who are strug- 
gling on alone. 

It is by such effort as this, such interchange 
of view and combined study, and the slowly 
accumulating record of established facts, 
that humanity progresses in any line of simi- 
lar work—in floriculture, or horticulture, or 
agriculture, or what you will; and this great- 
est of all our labors —humaniculture sadly 
lacks the application of the true social law— 
in union is strength. 

The child needs not only love, but wisdom 
and justice, and these grow best in the human 
soul through combination. 
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Upon whose hungry flames the lesser part 


A N altar-fire, where none before had burned, 


Of self is cast! 


No anguish, sting, no smart 


Can frighten back the soul when once has yearned 
Its strength to build and feed this holy fire; 
No task too heavy, none too requisite 
Of sacrifice for her whose heart is knit 
To one absorbing purpose and desire,— 
Just there beside her warm, wee babe to lie; 
To feel the tiny hands extend and close 
About her fingers, and with raptured eyes 
To gaze into the bit of azure sky 
Let fall so near. Ah! but a mother knows 
There is no cost too great for such a prize! 
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GROWING interest in gar- 
dens is one of the pleasing 
signs of the age. Photography 
has been extensively used in 
perpetuating the summer beau- 
ty of these quiet retreats, and 
the coming season will doubtless reveal to the 
public gaze even finer combinations of nature 
and art than have hitherto been seen. But it 
is not to such that we would call attention; 
there is no grandeur connected with this en- 
closure, and one would search in vain for the 
ornamental designs of man. Yet for more 
than a century this plot of ground has borne 
the name of “garden.” Even imagination 
fails to picture all it has witnessed of joy and 
sorrow in the bygone years. 

Few traces are now to be found of former 
hands that wrought here, yet little relics of 
earlier years, long before it was a garden at 
all, onee in a while appear. Indian arrow- 
heads have often come to light from under the 
workman’s spade; these must have sped their 
way hither in times far less peaceful and hap- 
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py. The tired darky’s “shubbel and hoe 
have long since disappeared, and generations 
of strong, willing hands have tilled the soil, 
with results most pleasing to the many who 
have planned and loved this anciept pleasure- 
ground. One record is found in a letter dated 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1796, where the owner 
says, “I have requested Judge R to take 
up some fine seeds; you know I delight in a 
good garden.” 

Blooms for the bridal and blossoms for the 
burial have here been gathered by those who 
have followed them in their short-lived sweet- 
ness; still, the years have passed on serenely, 
bringing summer, autumn, winter, and spring- 
time, and now we find ourselves at this point 
guessing over the long ago. Father Time is 
jealous of his secrets, and we would weary 
ourselves in vain by insisting upon their dis- 
closure. So we turn to the view before us and 
enjoy the living present. 

Rose peonies give the first color to the floral 
parade; all the other early blossoms are pure 
white, unless we notice the blush on the ap- 
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ple boughs when the honey-bees proclaim their 
delight. Bacon says, “ A garden is the purest 
of human pleasures; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirit of man.” This is especial- 
ly true of a rose-garden; the one at which we 
are looking has some claim to that term, for 
two squares on either side of the fountain 
are bordered with rose-trees; two other long 
beds are filled with the same; the number last 
year was ninety-nine, and from June until 
September roses, many or few, may here be 
found. See the buds unfolding in the morn- 
ing sunlight, while the dew-drops sparkle on 
the glossy leaves! Rare is the charm of this 
early hour; happy the one whose inclinations 
draw him hither, and whose heart and hands 
grasp the tokens of earth’s purest bliss. 

Emblem of love the rose truly is, and few 
can walk amid these beauties without turning 
to some other heart for sympathetic admira- 
tion. The fragrant sprays are borne here and 
there on errands of love all through the sum- 
mer day; they rejoice with the June graduate 
and decorate the festal board; they cool the 
fevered hand and comfort the mourning heart. 

The moss-rose bush, almost a centenarian, 
still yields its buds on the aged branches. 
The verdict of all who see them is that they 
far surpass the newer mosses. 

The monthly honeysuckle has a sweetness 
which ‘speaks of the cherished past; true, 
those blossoming now are only layers from the 
original, but it is the “ good old stock ” which 
finds favor with the most. For this is a gar- 
den which has vivid associations with former 
times; even the mignonette, whose sweetness 
reaches the street, is greeted with ecstasy by 
one who returns each summer to her child- 
hood’s home, and remembers that fragrance as 
she daily speeds on her way to school. 

We recall the old-time hollyhocks, sun- 
flowers, marigolds, and morning-glories; the 
sweet-william, columbine, myrtle, and portu- 
lacea; these all have played their parts in the 
garden drama, and quietly made their exit. 
It is fifty years or more since the winter-berry 
trees feasted the snow-birds, or the majestic 
crown-imperials, by their subtle charm, at- 
tracted the returning oriole. The children 
fancied he came to match his wing with their 
golden bells. But these all vanished with the 
dying years; the flaming tiger-lilies, glowing 
peonies, and dahlias accompanied them to 
oblivion. 

Do you ask for the sweet violets, tall lilies, 
and tuberoses? Murmur only most softly 
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their names, for a romance as sweet as their 
perfume passed out of existence with these. ‘ 
Long borders of coleus and begonias are now 
filling their places in an effort to keep pace 


*with the times. Memory retains the vision of 


syringas, flowering currants, pyrus-japonicas, 


-and snowballs, but these have given way to 


the mammoth hydrangeas, whose stately 
bloom lasts until frost. 

There are recollections, too, of red and yel- 
low raspberry bushes with luscious fruit, and 
rich strawberry-beds, which have been re- 
placed by tht more esthetic rose-squares. The 
pale-faced rockets are transformed into phlox 
drummondii, and little four-o’clocks are for- 
gotten in the wonders of the Japanese morn- 
ing-glories. Aspiring clematis far outruns 
the meek cape jasmine, whose lavender bells 
are always so attractive. The Christmas ose, 
fall anemone, Scotch pinks, and shrubs with- 
out number are whispering still of absent 
loved ones. There were gorgeous pansies, 
deep-tinted asters, and verbenas, which grew 
in beauty as the time approached for the agri- 
cultural fair. Now the many-colored poppies 
and nasturtiums are bewildering to see. 

Norway spruces and arbor-vite keep the 
garden gate, and woodbine interlaces their 
branches; elms, maples, and apple-trees are 
everywhere. So much shade, every gardener 
knows, is not conducive to the blooming of 
plants or the growing of vegetables. Still, 
the sunlight slants across the grounds. There 
is a freshness here which only trees can afford. 
What matters it that the sweet-pease spend 
their summer climbing eight feet and have 
only time to display a few bright colors from 
the top of the vines before October calls them 
down? Sympathetic neighbors have supplied 
the deficiency by sending the finest specimens 
of rare bloom; love and thoughtfulness attend 
these gifts; memories too, perhaps, of shaded 
paths and quiet talks. From the corner of 
this border, while the sun is setting behind 
the trees, watch the “ evening bloomers ” lift- 
ing their sweet faces and sending forth their 
incense of praise! Soul-refreshment comes 
from these works of nature; the very name of 
“garden” suggests restfulness; even at mid- 
day the turmoil of life may be soothed by: the 
quiet hum of the bees and the noiseless flut- 
ter of the butterfly; the eye is gladdened by 
the glowing hues, and the heart uplifted amid 
so many tokens of the Creator’s love. Won- 


derful teachings there are in these tranquil 
The “ sluggard ” is almost envied his 


haunts. 
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233 
right to “go to the ant and consider her 
ways.” 

The lilac hedge also has its story, which 
only the cocoons reveal; human eyes must be 
watehful, indeed, to see the transformation. 

Frolics innumerable enliven the evergreens; 
for the chattering squirrel finds many an hour 
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for chasing its playfellow and springing in 
glee from bough to bough; yet falling twigs 
and cones sometimes tell of discord even in 
that high life. Tragedies, too, are seen; gen- 
erations of young birds have fallen victims 
to the feline foe lurking near the shrubbery. 
Blithe young blue-jays have tripped over the 
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lawn in gay delight, until spied by the red 
setter, with whom remonstrance was unavail- 
ing; they vanished one by one. 

Bird sorrows are not of long duration. 
Happy svrroundings have much to do with re- 
stored cheerfulness. When our hearts grow 
“careful and troubled,” we mayhie to the gar- 
den and on through the 
meadow, where the daisies 
dance and the _ bobolink 
sings on the bushes which 


border the brook. 


“Oh, the weakness and the 
madness 

Of a heart that holdeth 
sadness 


When all else is light and 
gladness.” 


Recent improvements 
having extended these 
grounds and _ necessarily 
obliterated many of the 
venerable landmarks, the 
value of these pictures has 
been enhanced, and we 
gaze with deepest interest 
at the views of the dear old garden with its 
reminiscences and anticipations. We know 
not the number of those who have enjoyed 
its pleasures, nor can it be told how many it 
is yet to bless. But, since the story of life 
runs from Eden to Paradise, we are glad to 
have known a garden between. 





DOING 


A HOMELY rhyme found in an old-fash- 
ioned jingle-book imparts a sound phi- 
los« yphy : 

Thoughtful little Mary Wood 

Always did the best she could. 

Let us follow Mary’s plan, 

Always do the best we can. 

At the first glance this looks very easy, 
still, most of us know that there are days 
when we do not by any means attain to so 
high a standard. To do one’s very best im- 
plies that one has a conscience that will not 
be satisfied with half measures, that one has 
more than the average amount of good health, 
and that one’s ideal is a lofty one. Most of 
us start off splendidly when we begin any- 


thing new. The real testing-time comes 
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when the novelty is worn off and we are tired 
and begin to carry the load wearily. 

The old proverb, “A new broom sweeps 
clean,” would never have been spoken if the 
invariable custom of the world had always 
been to do the best on all occasions. The 
great cathedrals of Europe were built slowly 
through the ages by men who did their best. 
The great explorers and investigators in sci- 
ence have done their best. Whatever the 
work, if it is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. 

The person who has a reputation for accu- 
racy and for punctuality, whose work is al- 
ways thorough, and*-whose name stands for 
the best he can do, need never fear that he 
will not find room at the top. 
































CHAPTER XL.—/(Continued) 
|}PPARENTLY nothing; but 


shortly the conversation con- 
tinued. 
“Can you ever give it?” 











Hildreth put the question 
almost inaudibly, but Billy 
heard, and replied, 


“Ne.” 

There was such sweetness and gentleness in 
her tone that she might have been saying 
3) yes.” 

The woman watching, who could not hear, 
thought she had said “ yes,” and remembered 
yet more distinctly that she had always be- 
lieved that those two opera-singers were in 
lcve with each other. It was quite interest- 
ing to watch them. 

Another silence fell. There were more peo- 
ple moving about as the time for sailing 
drew nearer; there were laughing and talk- 
ing, shrill little cries from girls who were 
very girlish and vehement in their manner, 
and made crescendoes in their utterance, and 
great play with eyes and eyebrows. 

Hildreth turned from the rail. 

“Curse this crowd!” he exclaimed. 

He drew out his watch and looked at it. 

“There’s half an hour yet. May I stay 
that time?” 

silly had taken his hand and was holding 
it closely; there was an agony of pity and 
self-reproach in her distended eyes. 

“ VYes—yes,” she murmured. 

The woman watching said to herself, “ How 
she loves him!” 

“ But this infernal mob!” went on Hildreth. 
“T want to say something and I can’t.” 

Without replying Billy led the way to her 
room. ‘Two or three times Hildreth was com- 
pelled to doff his hat to smiling ladies who 
knew, and perhaps adored, the handsome 
tenor. He took off his hat, but he scowled 
blankly at them as he did so. 
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Billy sat down the moment she reached 
her room; Hildreth closed the door and stood 
with his back against it. He looked at her 
for an instant before he said, abruptly, 

“Your mother asked me something about 
you.” 

This remark was so unexpected that Billy 
had no response to make; she sat gazing up 
at the face before her. 

“Yes,” went on Hildreth, “and it struck 
me as odd that I hadn’t thought of the same 
thing. She said, ‘Who is it that Miny 
loves?’ ” 

Billy met the question as a soldier might 
meet a bullet he had long been expecting. 
It is true that she grew white, but she did not 
flinch; neither did she answer; she sat quiet, 
with her eyes fixed on Vane. 

Still something came into her face that 
made the man say instantly: 

“Then she is right! 
whom you love?” . 

Even now she did not lower her eyes as she 
replied, 

“Yes, there is some one.” 

The poor man’s white face was piteous to 
see. At last he smiled stiffly. 

“Ts it too much for me to ask his name?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“You mean that it is too much, or that you 
won’t tell?” 

She shook her head again. 
speech was plainly beyond her. 

“Those letters,” said Hildreth. He drew 
2 long breath. “ Who writes those letters ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Hildreth was always able to believe her 
spoken word implicitly. 

“You love the writer of them ?” 

“ Sometimes I’m sure I do.” 

“ Ah!” on a whispering breath. 
find out who that man is.” 

“No—no. If you should harm him I 
should hate you, and then—” 

She stopped suddenly. 

“ And then what?” 

“Why, I’m not sure- 

“ Not sure of what ?” 


There is some one 


For the instant 


“T must 


I’m confused—” 
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Hildreth’s eyes flashed. He could almost 
have thought that she was mocking him. 

“ You must think me a strange being,” said 
Billy, “ but not so strange as I think myself. 
l love the writer of those letters, not because 
he has ever written a word of love in them, 
but, somehow, my heart goes out to him—lI 
can’t help it.” 

“You call it mysterious and romantic 
that’s why you think you love the unknown 
writer.” 

Hildreth spoke hopefully. 
ever meet him, you might—” 

“T’ve often thought of that,” interrupted 
Billy, quickly; “ perhaps I should dislike him; 
@ personal presence sometimes repels when 
but why do I talk like this?” 

“ Let’s drop the whole subject,” began Hil- 
dreth, eagerly. “Just give me a chance to 
live down the influence of mere letters—and 
they may stop coming,” hopefully. 

There was something of the ridiculous as 
well as of the pathetic in Hildreth’s position, 
and he felt it and was irritated by it; but he 
tried to hold himself in check. 

“T’ve often thought of that,” said Billy; 
“they may stop coming; perhaps they have 
stopped. I’ve had no letter to-day—for the 
first day since they began.” 

Hildreth said “ Ah!” again, this time as a 
joyful exclamation. 

“You know I’d try to be content with so 
little; I have no pride as far as you are con- 
cerned. You hold my life in your hands. 
Billy, you'll forget those letters — Billy?’ 
with still more eagerness. 

She threw out her hand in a gesture which 
he could not interpret. 

“Oh, Vane, please don’t begin to look hope- 
ful! I was frightened at the relief TI felt 
when I knew you were not going—there, I’m 
hurting you. It’s dreadful to have*to hurt 
you. Listen to me now, and don’t quite hate 
me—but, yes, hate me with all your heart; 
that will be the best way. There’s something 
else.” 

Here Billy rose in a kind of pale heat of 
excitement, though her movements were per- 
fectly quiet. She went to Vane and put her 
hands on his chest, pressing them there as if 
to emphasize her words, and at the same time 
to deprecate their effect. 

As for him, he waited for her to speak 
again, but as she remained silent, he clasped 
his hands passionately over hers, and answer- 
ed, hoarsely, 





“Tf you should 
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“How can there be anything else? Isn’t 
that enough ?” 
“Enough? Oh yes; too much. I bring 


you no good luck, dear Vane. I never meant 
tc tell you, but I must. I do love some one 
—I love him with all my heart—with all my 
heart.” ° 


CHAPTER XLI 


HILDRETH’S REFUGE 


AVING thus spoken, Billy turned 
H away and went to her chair again. 

She leaned her elbows on her knees and 
bent her face to her hands. But she did not 
sob; she sat still. 

Hildreth remained quiet also, and they 
heard the sound of people hurrying over the 
planks above them, and through the bit of an 
open window the soft swish of the water 
against the boat’s side. 

Hildreth felt suddenly dull; the clearest 
thought in his mind was that he had but a few 
moments more before the steamer would 
start. He roused himself and mechanically 
drew out his watch; but he found that, though 
he could see the dial, he could not control his 
mind sufficiently to tell the time. 

“ Who is that man?’ 

He was able at last to put this question. 

Without raising her head Billy answered, 

“Tt will do no good for you to know.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“T shall not tell.” 

Hildreth stepped forward and laid his hand 
heavily on his companion’s shoulder. 

“Who is he?” he repeated, and she, still in 
the same position, repeated her answer. 

It struck him suddenly that he was in dan- 
ger of acting like a vulgar bully. 

“Well, good-by,” he said. “I believe I 
can trust you. It’s an awful muddle we are 
in.” 

He opened the door and stepped without 
it; he returned instantly, bent over Billy, 
and kissed her hair. Then he ran on deck 
and to the gangway. Some one caught his 
arm as he sprang forward; as he shook off 
the hold he saw that it was his sister Bashy; 
but he could not speak. He hurried on; then, 
on the wharf, turned, and waved his hand to 
her. 

Everybody was leaving the boat now, save 
those who were embarking. Hildreth pushed 
through the crowd and darted among the car- 
riages. He did not pause until he was on a 
ferry-boat. He went into the bare little 














THE 


“¢ Gorn’ TO BUNK ON THIS BOAT? 


cabin and placed himself on one of the 
benches. He was thinking confusedly that 
there must not be in his manner anything 
melodramatic. He believed that when you 
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are suffering tragedy you often act melo- 
drama. 

Presently the little boat began its trip. 
He heard somebody say, “ The Cunarder is 











back, as quickly as he could go, to the farm 
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just starting,” but he did not glance about 
him. 


On board that Cunarder Bashy had joined 
‘Billy in her state-room. She went up to 
where the latter still sat and shook her some- 
what roughly. 

“What have you done now?” she asked. 

“Done? Nothing,” raising her head and 
looking at the girl. Then she added, quick- 
ly: “I never wanted to make him unhappy. 
God knows I tried to do as well as I could.” 

She rose, stood a moment looking about her, 
then she said: “I wish you would leave me, 
Bashy. I want to be alone.” 

So Bashy left her and went on deck to 
watch the coast unfold and recede, and to see 
the great shaft of Minot’s Light come near- 
er and nearer and then be left behind. 
Bashy’s face was very sober as she stood 
there among the outward-bound. She was 
saying to herself over and over, 

“T wonder how it ‘ll turn out—I wonder 
how it ‘ll turn out;” and she added, “I don’t 
like the looks of it.” 

Hildreth did not leave the ferry-boat when 
it came to the slip on the Boston side. He 
ecntinued to sit there on the bench, his head 
lowered on his breast, his arms folded loose- 
ly. And the third trip the boat made he was 
still sitting there. Mind and sense were for 
the time blurred. 

After a while, as the hours wore on, some of 
the “hands” noticed this well-dressed man 
who did not leave the boat, and who sat so 
quiet. 

“ Drunk?” said one of them. 

“Opium drunk, then; there’s no liquor 
about that.” 

Finally one of them went up to Hildreth 
and shook his shoulder. 

“Come, it’s getting on in the day—goin’ 
to bunk on this boat ?”’ 

Hildreth raised absent eyes; then he rose 
and straightened himself. He made no re- 
ply, but when the boat touched the slip again 
he walked to the wharf. 
set now. 


It was nearly sun- 
He made his way to a hotel on Han- 
over Street, feeling sure that he should see 
no one who knew him. He went to bed al- 
most immediately, before the long twilight 
was over, and he fell asleep directly, sleeping 
hard and heavily for many hours. When he 
wakened, the twilight of the new day was com- 
ing over the heavens. 

It seemed to Hildreth that his 
course was clear to him now. 


present 
He would go 


he had just left. He loathed the thought of 
staying where he could see people; and he 
wanted to be near Meloon. 

Therefore it happened that, in the after- 
noon of that day, while Meloon was walking 
up over the height of thé sheep-pasture, with 
the two dogs demurely nosing about, he saw 
« man coming up on the other side of the 
slope; the next moment he recognized Hil- 
dreth. The dogs went forward for greeting, 
but Meloon stood still, getting a grip on him- 
self, as he phrased it. Then the two men 
clasped hands closely, looking into each oth- 
er’s eyes a moment in silence. 


“You missed the boat?” at last Meloon 
said. 

“No; I had an hour on the boat.” 

“ You saw her?” 

“ Yes.” 

Silence. The hands of both men were 
thrust into their pockets, and they were 


gazing off towards the blue defile of The 
Notch. 
“Tt’s no use,” at last Hildreth said. He 


waited, and then he added: “ She said she was 
relieved when she thought I wasn’t going. 
Naturally, I decided I wouldn’t go.” 

Meloon made no attempt at a reply; never- 
theless, for some reason, Hildreth drew com- 
fort from the man’s presence. They did not 
change their attitude. 

“So I’ve come back here to farm it with 
you, if you'll let me.” 

“ All right.” 

“T couldn’t think of a place under heaven 
where I’d rather be. I'll work like two men.” 

“It ‘ll be quite enough if you’ll work like 
one.” 

Without turning, Meloon added, 

“Will it help you to know that it hasn’t 
been always smooth sailing with me?” 

“ Hasn’t it?” quickly. “ Somehow I thought 
you never ventured into deep water.” 

“ Yes, I did, once.” 

“ Shipwrecked ?” quickly. 

“T think you’d call it shipwrecked. 
her.” 

Hildreth moved to his companion’s side; he 
laid one arm over Meloon’s shoulder. 

“Ts that so? I never would have guessed 
it. Long ago?—the wound is healed?” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference how long 
ago it was; and I can’t say the wound is heal- 
ed. I thought Id tell you. A man some- 
times bears things better to know that others 
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are bearing the ‘same things. It’s cowardly 
to let the inevitable spoil one’s life.” 

“Easy enough to say that. I can’t help 
it that my life is spoiled—but it is.” 

Meloon turned now and fixed his eyes on 
the face near him. 

As has been stated, there was often some- 
thing feminine in Hildreth when he was suf- 
fering. Perhaps it was this something that 
appealed so to the strong man beside him. 
Meloon drew Hildreth’s face towards him and 
for an instant pressed his cheek against that 
of the young man. 

Then the two went on down the pasture, 
and they came upon half a dozen sheep gath- 
ered under a pine-tree. The sheep looked at 
them, their queer, light eyes not blinking as 
they looked. Meloon thrust his hand into 
the pocket of his overalls; he found some 
fragments of salt; he flung them on a smooth 
rock, and presently, as the sheep scrambled, 
other sheep shoved their heads above a neigh- 
boring slope, then came trotting briskly for- 
ward, lapping eagerly at the salt, pushing 
each other, but curiously gentle withal. 

The men stood watching for a few moments 
while the sun sank behind a mountain; then 
dogs and men went to the house, and pres- 
ently Hildreth was striding down to the cow- 
pasture, calling, “ Coo! coo!” as he went; and 
then, from among the balsam-trees in the val- 
ley there sounded the “clank, clank” of a 
cow-bell, and a large, solemn-faced black and 
white cow came in sight leading the way up 
the narrow path among the blackberry-bushes 
and the big brakes. She wore the bell, and 
behind her followed, in single file, eight or 
ten Holsteins and Jerseys, coming along se- 
dately, switching their tales solemnly. They 
had had their outing, but it was not yet time 
for pasture-feed. 


CHAPTER 


UNSTABLE 


XLII 
HILDRETH 


IFE was very simple on the farm. The 

people rose early and went to bed early. 

It was a kind of monotony that might 

act as a healing balm. Twice a month some 

kind of mail came from over the water, ad- 

dressed to Mrs. Armstrong. Often it was a 

package of papers, sometimes a letter. One 
of these letters was this: 

“My pear Motrner,—I must send you word, 


though I have nothing of importance to write. I 
am prospering greatly in my work; they all 
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praise; I’ve sung before the Queen—or did I tell 
you that before? I’ve been bidden to see her 
Majesty—she was so kind—and she has sent me 
a diamond bracelet. I’m as successful as I ever 
dreamed of being. I’m well, and so prosperous 
that I’m confused when I think of it. I’m putting 
money in the W bank in your name, mother, 
that, whatever happens, you'll be provided for. 
I know you would rather stay where you are until 
I come back. One day I shall sail away for 
America, and then you and I will live somewhere 
in the country, and grow old together. But, as 
for me, I’m old now. Remember me to the friends 
on the farm, and hug Lotos for me; pull his 
clipped ears, and tell him my heart still beats 
for him. Don’t let anything happen to him. I 
ery when I think of him, but you may be sure 
I don’t cry at any other time. Bashy says I’m 
getting to be the hardest-hearted woman she 
knows. I’m glad of that. I wonder if you are 
as much of a Second Adventist as ever, mother. 
I think sometimes I’m getting to be an Adventist 
myself. I see visions. Bashy thinks I’m more 
than half crazy now, that success has turned my 
head, but not in the usual way.” 





Mrs. Armstrong read these letters aloud on 
the winter evenings when she sat at her side 
of the hearth, and the two men listened. 

Once Billy wrote: 


“There is often before me the time when I 
shall lose my voice. I-don’t-mean the time when 
it has gradually worn out; it won’t go that way. 
It will go as it did that night in Milan. Some 
night I shall step out before the foot+lights, and 
the audience will greet me, and I shall try to 
sing, and find that I cannot. That will be the 
last. After that I shall never make the attempt 
again. Then, mother, you and I will get a-New 
Hampshire farm, a place where we can see The 
Notch from the windows at the back of the house, 
and you and I and Lotos will live there.” 


When she read this letter Mrs. Armstrong’s 
voice broke twice. She folded the sheets. 

“Tm sure I don’t know what I’m crying 
about,” she said, putting the letter on the 
stand by her and laying her hand upon it. 
“She seems real cheerful, don’t she? And 
if she’s cheerful, I guess we can be. I don’t 
s’pose she need to be thinkin’ she'll lose her 
voice again. Do you, Vane?” 

Hildreth, thus addressed, turned towards 
the woman. He had been sitting with his 
feet stretched towards the blaze on the hearth, 
his chin resting on his chest. 

“ What did you say?” he asked. 

Mrs. Armstrong repeated her remark. 
dreth drew his hand across his forehead. 

“Oh,” he said, wearily, “I don’t know— 
how can I tell? If she would only come back! 
God! If she would only come back!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HE season of garden parties 
and out-door entertainments 
is supposed to be in July and 
Bake August and even September, 
i? iN | but the June weddings, which 

—————= sre really the prettiest of the 
whole year, call for the smartest of frocks in 
summer materials, Not only do the gowns 
of the bridal party attract a great deal of 
attention, but the gowns of the guests as 
well, for a June day calls for the newest and 
freshest of costumes, and is most. pitiless in 
showing out any signs of wear and tear. 
Fashion this year has been kind to women 





who find it necessary to have a number of 
summer frocks, for she has made it possible 
to wear simple costumes and of inexpensive 
materials. A fortunate thing, indeed, now 
that so many formerly inexpensive materials 
have so greatly increased in price. 

While June weather is proverbially hot, 
and it is requisite to have on hand the thin- 
nest and coolest of gowns for summer enter- 
tainments, it is often possible to wear light 
wool gowns, and, eonsequently, these are now 
being turned out in great numbers from the 
leading modistes. White cloth, the lightest 
shades of beige, light blue, pinks, yellows, as 
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well as many blacks and whites, and not only 
in cloth, but in nuns’ veiling, canvas, and 
grenadine, not forgetting the new style of 
crépons. All are used at many of the leading 
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establishments for most attractive costumes. 
Some of these are trimmed—it may truthful- 
ly be said, over-trimmed—with lace and em- 
broidery, while others are severely plain. 
The over-skirt is seen on some of the gowns 
that are made of the plain colors, but when 
used is nearly as long as the under-skirt, 
and only shows a line of the flounce that is 
on the latter. A gown of this description of 
white cloth is trimmed with rows of white 
braid around the foot of the skirt and on 
the under-skirt, with the same on an odd- 
shaped bolero jacket. This style of gown is 
copied in beige cloth with silk braid a shade 
lighter than the material of the gown. 

The skirts of the summer gowns are most 
important. They must be well made and well 
hung and in no way interfere with a long 
slender effect, and yet they must be tucked 
and pleated—a combination most difficult to 
obtain. One of the newest gowns has a box- 
pleated skirt, but the box-pleats are put quite 
far apart and are grad- 
uated in width, nar- 
rower at the belt than 
at the 


hem, and ar- 
ranged with a _ blank 
panel between each 
pleat. These panels are 


either entirely covered 
with lace or embroid- 
ery, or have bands of 
the lace or embroidery 
across them and put on 
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to give the effect of a lace-trimmed under- 
skirt with a pleated over-skirt. The same 
idea is carried out by substituting for the 
pleats flat bands of the material that are 
stitched down to the under-skirt or are lined 
with silk, fastened half-way down the skirt 
and then caught at the end with three gilt 
buttons. When this style of. skirt is used, 
the same idea must be repeated in the waist, 
and the bands on the waist must exactly 
match in size the upper part of the bands on 
the skirt—this makes the waist look much 
smaller and is always more becoming. 

When the pleated skirt is made to lie flat 
over the hips it is now further supplemented 
by a jacket that is also in pleats, and which 
in shape is between a bolero and an Eton. 
It has a turned-down collar and small lapels, 
and is fastened either with a jewelled clasp, 
a strap of black satin or velvet with gilt but- 
tons, or with rosettes and long ends of chif- 
fon. In shape it is much shorter at the back 
than in front, and the pleats are sewed so 
flat that the figure does not, as might be sup- 
posed, appear thick and clumsy. This style 
is very much used now with the silk gowns 
as well as with those of soft wool, but it must 
not be attempted in heavy cloth, for that 
would look quite too heavy and cumbersome. 

The skirts of the fancy silk gowns are 
quite elaborate in design, are made long and 
trimmed with flounces, or with flat bands 
with lace insertion; sometimes with both the 
bands of insertion and the flounces. The 
backs of these skirts are either in box-pleats, 
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narrow gathers, or in five tucks on 
either side of the opening at the 
back. These narrow tucks are only 
fastened down about two inches, 
which is a very pretty fashion, as 
it gives enough fulness to have the 
skirt becoming, and at the same 
time is not thick like the double 
box-pleat. Quite a number of 
skirts made like last year’s habit 
skirts are seen; these are not made- 
over gowns, and though they ap- 
pear to be nearly the same as those 
of last year, are not quite so in 
fact. The difference is in a little 
more fulness just at the back; but 
the fulness is kept down with nar- 
row tucks that go across or up and 
down, and that give sufficient ful- 
ness and take away the scant look 
that was so exeeedingly ugly on 
most women last year. 

Trimming with long searfs and 
sashes of chiffon, with fichus and 
revers and lace collars, gives an air 
of distinction to the summer gowns 
of this year, but it is not an easy 
matter to put on the long sashes so 
that they are becoming. A favor- 
ite style is to have a searf that 
goes around the neck, is fastened 
in a rosette with soft bow at the 
bust, and the ends are then taken 
down underneath the arms and 
tied in one loop at the back of the 
waist, leaving long ends to fall to 
the hem of the skirt. All the 
sashes have ends, whether they are 
made of ribbon or chiffon, and 
when the latter material is used 
the ends must be wide and full 


enough to reach to the hem of the . 


skirt. One fashion is to have a 
rosette on the upper part of the 
waist with an end that goes across 
diagonally, is finished with another 
rosette, and then one long end falls 
down on to the skirt of the gown. 
As a rule, black chiffon is used for 
these scarfs—or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, has been used, for now all 
the light colors are seen and white 
is quite as fashionable as the 
black. It is a favorite style of 
trimming for the figured silks, or 
muslins, and, oddly enough, is not 
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a perishable fashion, 
for the material wears 
far better than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

The parasols that are 
carried this year are so 
soft and dainty that 
they look like flowers. 
There are several styles 
of them—the plain sun- 
umbrellas in the differ- 
ent - colored taffetas, 
both with the plain 
handle tipped with sil- 
ver or gold or with 
some fancy design, and 
those of taffeta lined 
with a thinner silk, and 
with a very expensive 
handle of tortoise-shell, 
amber, or polished wood 
with colored design of 
fruit or flowers, or fin- 
ished with a design in 
silver or gold. The 
prices asked for the 
handsomest parasols 
are .enormous, but it 
must be remembered 
that the materials are 
all expensive and the 
fashion is a unique 
one, not to be copied 
in anything cheaper. 
The handkerchief 
squares that have been 
so aggressively put for- 
ward in waists, and 
which, while very pret- 
ty, are too popular to 
be really smart, make 
charming parasols. 


THE LATEST FASHION EDICTS DECREE AS TO SLEEVES. 


THE PARASOLS OF THE SEASON. 


Of flowered silk.—Handkerchief squares. 


Stripes and ruffled chiffon and lace 





They are made so that 
the parasol is square 
when opened, instead 
of round or convex, and 
the fringe on the end 
makes a soft, pretty 
finish. They are not so 
smart as the ones made 
of ruffles of lace and 
chiffon, or of fringed 
ruffles of taffeta silk in 
all the lightest shades 
of color. Then there 
are the parasols entire- 
ly of chiffon or entire- 
ly of lace, or of chiffon 
and lace, or of silk and 
lace, many of them so 
transparent that they 
are very little protec- 
tion from the sun, but 
look most attractive 
when closed and carried 
in the hand. The truth 
is that in the matter of 
parasols this season it 
is not possible to get 
along with one or two, 
if one wishes to be per- 
fectly dressed; the as- 
sortment of styles suit- 
able to the different 
gowns that are worn is 
large, and the one-color 
scheme being a caprice 
of the season, it is re- 
quired that everything 
shall be on the same 
color, although many 
different shades are al- 
lowed. 

The different styles of 





























neck-wear are many and 
varied; it is hard to make 
a choice in them; but the 
lace ruches are quite the 
prettiest things among 
the novelties. They are 
made of fine lace, either 
black or white, preferably 
of black Chantilly — the 
part that goes around the 
neck is sewed on a flat 
piece of ribbon or silk, 
and is made quite thick, 
but with one piece to fall 
down over the shoulders. 
This ruche fastens at the 
throat and has long ends 
of lace, never less than a 
quarter of a yard in 
width, and _ generally 
wider. Where the long 
ends begin are rosettes of 
lace, with the jewelled 
button or buckle in the 
centre. Lace capes, too, 
made of ruffles of lace of 
different widths sewed on 
to a fitted lining made of 
the thinnest silk, are 
seen. There is much more 
warmth in these capes 
and ruches than might be 
supposed, and they are 
suitable to wear with any 
gown, and are fast taking 
the place of the chiffon 
and mousseline de soie 
ruches. 

The negligee gowns to 
be worn at home are most 
elaborate in material and 
design. One good exam- 
ple is of thin silk 
trimmed with long bands 
of lace entre-deux. It is 
cut square in the neck 
and is in Empire effect in 
the front, with folds of 
the silk across the top of 
the waist. The sleeves 
are made of any number 
of small ruffles, and are 
only long enough to reach 
to a short distance below 
the shoulder. A more 
youthful style of gown is 
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FOULARD GOWN OF RED, TAN, AND GREEN; ECRU LACE OVER RED. 
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in a figured white silk, 
tight-fitting in the back, 
with loose fronts in kimo- 
no shape faced -with tur- 
quoise blue. A lace petti- 
coat which shows between 
the folds is part of the 
negligee. The sleeves are 
in shawl shape, and are 
open from the shoulder to 
show a full under-sleeve 
of white lace. A _ stock- 
collar of lace, through 
which is run narrow 
baby-ribbon tied in small 
bows, is worn with the 
gown, together with a gir- 
dle of filigree silver and 
turquoise that hangs quite 
below the waist-line, and 
gives a very long line to 
the figure. This same 
style of gown is copied in 
light blue- and makes a 
very good tea gown. 
Fashions for very small 
children have not changed 
materially since last sea- 
son. The sheer muslins, 
ecambriecs, and lawns are 
used, and white is pre- 
ferred to any color, but 
there are some dainty lit- 
tle one-color ecambric 
frocks with smocked 
yokes, full sleeves, and 
smocking around the 
wrists that are exceeding- 
ly pretty. Both lace and 
embroidery are used in 
trimming these frocks 
that are made for very 
young children with 
yokes, and for older chil- 
dren with guimpes. The 
frocks should not reach 
below the knee, and are 
prettiest when finished 
with a ruffle, either of 
lace or embroidery, or 
edged with lace or em- 
broidery. These small 
children wear little reefer 
coats of piqué, or the 
covert-cloth coats made 
precisely on the plan of 
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PETTICOAT OF PLEATED RED MOUSSELINE OVER RED TAFFETA. 
Two ruffies of mousseline with black lace applique. Corset of red ribbon.—Drawn by Ethel Rose. 
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those worn by boys, or the regular blue serge 
Eton. Older girls, from twelve to fourteen, 
wear their skirts to the tops of their shoes; 
the skirts are made in the pleated and tucked 
fashion, quite on the plan of their mammas’. 
The blouse-waist on the sailor-blouse plan, 
but made with narrow tucks, revers of some 
contrasting color edged with narrow braid, 
and chemisette and high collar to match the 
revers, are considered particularly smart. 
Figured India silks, particularly those in 
blue and white, are now worn by young girls, 
but are not elaborately trimmed. The pret- 
tiest have the trimming only on the waist, 
and for the changeable taffeta silks shirred 


CHECK MORNING SKIRT WITH SILK BLOUSE, 
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front and yoke of white chiffon are most ef- 
fective. 

Children’s fashions are dainty and attrac- 
tive, with more of the picturesque about them 
than those of last year. To begin with, the 
skirts are more trimmed than they were, 
the skirts of thin gowns being now rarely 
seen without one or two flounces that are gath- 
ered or pleated, and have a little heading of 
chiffon or ribbon. Then the pleated and 
tucked skirt has been found becoming to 
young girls, particularly when the tucks are 
fastened down, and these skirts are also 
trimmed with ruffles of Valenciennes. 

A. T. AsHMoRE. 
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Cut Pattern No. 283. 
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BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HosPITAL, NEW YORK 


Hitth Paper 


THE PROPER WAY 


HE kind of clothing that cov- 
ers the baby’s little body is of 
some importance, and one 
matter in which many mo- 
thers go astray. The ten- 
dency of many is to dress 

their children too warmly; others, in their 

desire for elegance, lose sight of what is most 
sensible and healthy. A child is just as like- 
ly to suffer from being too warmly clothed as 
from being too thinly clad. The material is 
also seriously to be considered. In the manu- 
facture of children’s under-clothing, silk is 
probably the least healthful material used. 
It is cold in winter, and while perhaps cool 
and soothing to the touch in summer, it is 
non-absorbent; and when the child perspires, 
which is not unusual in warm weather, the 
silk shirt lies damp and cold next the body, 
the slightest breeze or draught chilling the 
child; the same may be said of linen. Gar- 
ments made of cotton are somewhat better, 
as they are softer, and to a small degree ab- 
sorbent. A mixture of wool and cotton 
makes an excellent combination, but pure 
wool is by far the best material for infants’ 
under-clothing; it absorbs moisture, and has 
a certain life and warmth which linen,’ silk, 
or cotton does not possess. Even during our 
hottest weather it is most essential that the 
garments which cover the chest and abdomen, 
where the vital organs lie, should be of such 
materials as will sustain heat and give 
warmth to those parts. Woollen under-cloth- 
ing should be worn both summer and winter; 
three grades may be used—medium, or the 
grade next to the heaviest, light, and the 
thinnest gauze. It is not safe to wear the 
very heavy weight, as there are many days 
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during our winters when the weather is mild, 
and they become oppressive and weaken the 
child. By being so warmly dressed infants 
are also made over-sensitive to cold. Where 
the nursery is kept at a uniform temperature, 
say 68 or 70 degress, which is nearly summer 
heat, one can readily see how easily the child 
could become overheated and perspire; then 
to be taken out for an airing in this condi- 
tion there would certainly be grave danger of 
taking cold. By wearing under-clothing of 
only medium thickness this danger is over- 
come, the child does not become.overheated 
while in the house, and when he goes out, if 
the weather is unusually cold, an extra wrap 
may be added, a little jacket or sacque to be 
worn under the coat, or a heavier outside 
garment. 

The light-weight flannels are to be worn 
during the intermediate seasons, as late 
spring and early autumn; during the summer 
the gauze may be worn. The child should 
also wear besides the shirt an abdominal 
band both winter and summer; for the very 
young infant this band is made of flannel, 
and rolled about chest and abdomen, and 
sewed. At the third month this band is 
replaced by a ribbed or knitted one, which 
ought to be worn until the child is at least 
three years old; if the child is subject to 
bowel trouble, it can be worn even longer. 
The stomach and intestines require heat at all 
times to aid in the work of digestion, and if 
a woollen band were more universally worn 
there would be far less trouble from summer 
complaint and all intestinal disorders in chil- 
dren. During the summer, as in cold wea- 
ther, it will often be necessary to add a light 
wrap as the weather changes. 
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An infant’s clothes should not be worn too 
tight; neither should they be too loose. Mod- 
erately snug-fitting garments are the ideal 
ones—those which will admit of easy move- 
ments and free eirculation, and at the same 
time afford a moderate amount of support to 
the chest and abdominal muscles; the band 
should be tight enough not to wrinkle. Pins 
should not be used to fasten a baby’s clothes. 
The band for the first two months is sewed, 
the seam coming under the arm so the child 
will not lie on it. The shirt comes next, and 
a small piece of tape may be sewed on the 
bottom in front, to fasten it to the diaper 
and prevent it working up and lying in wrin- 
kles about the body. The barrow, or petti- 
coat, can be either sewed or tied, and should 
have a shoulder-strap to keep it from slipping 
down; an older child will have its petticoat 
buttoned. Loose flowing clothes for an in- 
fant are most uncomfortable, not lying close 
enough to the body to give warmth, and the 
child is usually lying in a bed of wrinkles, 
which crease and seam its delicate flesh. It 
is almost impossible to keep loose clothes 
smooth; they will work up and wind about 
the little body, especially if the mother be 
young and inexperienced in handling babies. 
The other extreme, tight clothing, should not 
for a moment be tolerated. A band too tight 
crowds the organs, impedes the work of the 
lungs, also often causes vomiting in young 
infants. 

As soon as a baby is put into short dresses 
he should wear stockings, not socks, stockings 
long enough to cover the entire leg; there may 
be no harm done in wearing socks during the 
warm weather, but in a climate as change- 
able as ours there is certainly some risk; the 
extremities ought always to be kept warm, 
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especially the feet, and there is no doubt that 
severe colds are contracted in children where 
the legs have not been properly covered. The 
shoes should be of soft kid or leather, and 
broad enough to give all the toes free play; 
also carefully avoid getting a shoe that is too 
short; many adults are great sufferers to-day 
and have deformities of the feet from having 
during their childhood worn shoes that have 
been too short. Neither should children be 
allowed to wear pointed toes; it is a shame to 
crowd the little toes into so small a space. 
A light flexible sole, soft leather, length, and 
plenty of breadth are the desirable qualities 
for a child’s shoe. 

The diapers may be of either linen or cot- 
ton, the latter to be preferred, as they are 
warmer and do not chill the child as much 
as linen. I should certainly advise cotton 
diapering on fine Canton-flannel diapers for 
winter. In cold weather a square of Canton 
flannel should be folded once in ‘the middle, 
not triangularly; between the fold place a 
small square of light mackintosh or a pre- 
pared cloth called “ imperveaux,” this to be 
pinned about the thighs over the diaper, and 
to be worn when the child goes out, as it 
keeps the baby’s clothing dry; the protective 
square should be small, only large enough to 
go across the thighs in the back. A diaper 
arranged this way should also be worn at 
night to keep the night-gown and bedding 
from getting wet. 

In clothing the child let the first thought be 
his comfort, and comfortable things are not 
necessarily ugly; prettiness and daintiness 
need never be sacrificed, although it might 
be remarked that the simpler a baby’s outfit, 
the prettier it is. Material does not matter, 


be it fine or coarse, so long as it is spotless. 
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SHOULD a little baby have water during the 
day, and should a child of three years have 
all the water he wants to drink, and do you 
think the water should be distilled ’—Young 
Mother. 

A little baby should have two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of water several times a day; the 
water should be boiled, put into a bottle cork- 
ed, and set in a cool place, and must be re- 
newed morning and night. A child three 
years old can have, practically, all the water 
he wants, but must be made to drink it slow- 
ly; the water may be cool but not iced. If 
you are pretty sure that the water is clean 
and pure, it is much better to use it undis- 
tilled. 

How soon, for a child, do you advise the 
use of a tooth-brush; should its use be begun 
as soon as the teeth are through? Will this 
help to prevent decay in the teeth when the 
child is older?’—Mrs. C. G. 

The mouth should be cared for from the 
moment the child is born, directions for which 
have been given before. It is not necessary 
to use a brush as soon as a tooth appears, but 
they should be washed with a piece of soft 
linen, or cotton cloth, night and morning; 
later, when the double teeth come through, a 
soft brush may be used, as particles of food 
will lodge on the rough surface. Sound teeth 
are not entirely due to the care they may 
have; care is essential and also a sound di- 
gestion; the stomach must be looked after as 
well. When the child has all his teeth, do not 
feed him entirely on fluid or soft diet; let 
him have some food that has to be masticated, 
and see that this is thoroughly done. The 
teeth are provided for this purpose, and mas- 
tication aids the work of digestion. 

I do not have a nurse for my baby, but take 
the entire care of him myself. It often hap- 
pens I am busy about the time he has his bot- 
tle, and as he is not old enough to hold it 
himself, I thought of getting a bottle which 
has a long rubber tube attached, so that I 
could put the bottle beside him, and he could 
draw the food without needing any one to 
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hold it for him. Do you approve of this kind 
of a bottle?—R. Le M. 

No, decidedly not. It is almost impossible 
to keep such a contrivance clean, and it would 
take much longer to properly cleanse this 
outfit than to hold the baby’s bottle until he 
has finished. If you are busy, feed the baby 
as suggested last week, laying him on his 
side, placing something under the bottle so 
the food will run down into the nipple, ocea- 
sionally looking to see that he does not fall 
asleep or lose the nipple. Be sure to remove 
the bottle as soon as it is empty. 

Can you tell me the best kind of bath-tub 
to get for baby’—A Grateful Mother. 

Almost any kind, provided it holds a gen- 
erous supply of water. Do not use water 
sparingly when giving baby his bath. There 
is a portable rubber bath-tub which can be 
had at almost any store where rubber goods 
are sold; these bath-tubs are light, comfort- 
able, and convenient. A person with a lit- 
tle ingenuity could easily make one of these 
tubs by using a piece of rubber sheeting; 
make a fold at each corner, and tack it on 
a square frame. If a bath-tub made of en- 
amel-ware is used, a folded towel or small pad 
should ie placed in the bottom of the tub, as 
this kind of ware is cold. 

Would you advise adding a little pepsin 


‘or peptogenic milk-powder to my baby’s food 


in order to aid her digestion? I have been 
obliged to stop nursing her, and am so afraid 
the new food will disagree with her.—Mrs. L. 

Do not tamper with your baby’s stomach 
by the use of any kind of digestive agents, 
until you see some cause for it. Nature pro- 
vides the stomach with the means of caring 
for a certain amount of food—it does not 
want anyassistance ifit is rightly treated; do 
not crowd it with more work than it is capa- 
ble of doing, neither let it become lazy by 
providing it with food already digested. The 
stomach was made to receive, digest, and as- 
similate food; do not interfere except when 
it gives out, and then only under the direc- 
tion of a physician. 























O far as the buying and selling 
of books is concerned, this is 
a comparatively quiet time of 
the year. Publishers, like 
theatrical managers, combine 

: business with pleasure, and go 

abroad to see what is being done on the other 
side of the water. Unlike the manager, the 
publisher prefers home talent. He would 
much rather publish a book by an American 
than one by a foreign author. With the man- 
ager it is just the opposite. He will not ac- 
cept an American play unless forced to. He 
is not a leader; he is a follower. I know of 
a play by an American author that is about to 
be produced by an English actress in London, 
that went begging over here for years. All 
who read it thought it good, but the author 
was unknown. He had done a little drama- 
tizing, but not much, and his reputation was 
still to make. It will be “ made in England,” 
or I am no prophet. 

Some one asked quite seriously, the other 
day, if I thought that the announced engage- 
ment of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford would inter- 
fere with the sale of his novels. I smiled the 
smile of incredulity. 

“You need not smile,” said the lady. “I 
know that Richard Harding Davis’s marriage 
has greatly interfered with the sale of his 
novels. His readers, who are largely young 
girls, like to think of him as an unmarried 
man. They find his books more interesting 
when they so regard him.” 

“What about Kipling?” I gasped. “ Has 
his stock depreciated because of the wife and 
babies ?” 

“Oh no!” was the reply. “It is different 
with Kipling. He writes more for men, and 
then his stories are not love stories.” 

If it be true that bachelor authors lose their 
hold upon the reading public when they mar- 
ry, publishers will have to revise their con- 
tracts and insert a matrimony clause: “ The 
above agreement holds good only for so long 
as the party of the first part remains a bach- 
elor,” or something of the sort. Are there not 
enough obstacles to matrimony already with- 
out this last straw? 








An enterprising publisher announces a book 
by “ Eugene Field’s nephew.” After reading 
beyond the head-line I find that the book is 
only “ written in part by a nephew of Eugene 
Field.” There is another author whose rela- 
tions, living or dead, do not appear to count, 
for they are not mentioned. He is set down 
merely as Mr. W. H. Irwin. Why not hunt 
up his pedigree? Perhaps he is a cousin to 
jolly, buxom May! That certainly would be 
worth advertising, if true. 

A Friend of Caesar, an ambitious and prom- 
ising historical novel by Mr. William Stearns 
Davis, was written when the author was twen- 
ty-one years of age. He is only twenty-three 
now, and is still a Harvard undergraduate. 
Mr. Davis is an invalid and has great trou- 
ble with his eyes. He wrote A Friend of 
Caesar while confined to his bed. The book 
shows the evidences of much research and 
study, quite remarkable in a man of his 





years. | 
One of the “best judges of literary prop- } 
erty” told Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the other 


day, that he should value Mr. Winston Spen- 
cer Churchill’s forth-coming book on the 
South-African war at $50,000. If this valua- 
tion is correct, then the English Churchill is 
likely to be as fine a “literary property” as 
his American namesake. The former is 
helping to make the history of which he 
writes, while the history the latter writes was 
made for him—if it was ever made at all. 

“Tnereasing Readableness of American 
Novels” is the head-line that my eye catches 
in a London paper on my desk. Reading 
further down, I find this: “ English novelists 
must look carefully to it if they wish to keep 
their supremacy with readers. America is 
stealthily advancing, not only across the At- 
lantic, but here too. A few years ago Amer- 
ica was reading Trilby and Quo Vadis and 
other foreign importations in preference to 
home-made fiction; but to-day home-made fic- 5 5 
tion comes easily first.” 

There is something very touching in the 
tone of Miss Ada Rehan’s Introduction to the 
Players’ Edition of The Taming of the Shrew. 
Tt is entirely a tribute to Mr. Daly, whom she 
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seems to regard as her second creator. It is 
true that Mr. Daly did a great deal for Miss 
Rehan, but he could not have done all that he 
did if the material had not been there. Still, 
her gratitude is deserved, if rare. Miss 
Rehan is a fine actress, and gave promise of 
what she has since become when she made her 
début with Oliver Doud Byron, an occasion 
at which I assisted. How splendidly she 
would have played the heroine in To Have 
and To Hold ten years ago! 

The centenary of Cowper’s death was cel- 
ebrated at Olney in April last. Among the 
interesting features was an address by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter (the editor of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, just published 
by Messrs. Harper). In the course of his ad- 
dress Mr. Shorter told his hearers what Cow- 
per was not and what some of his contempo- 
raries were. He was not a libertine like 
Burns or Byron, nor an opium-eater like 
Coleridge, nor an egotist like Wordsworth, 
nor a reckless speculator like Scott, nor a 
free-lover like Shelley. This is quite true. 
It is also true that he did not write “ Childe 
Harold,” “To Mary in Heaven,” “The Ex- 
cursion,” “ Ivanhoe,” “Ode to a Skylark.” 
and others that will outlive “The Task,” 
though “ John Gilpin ” may be immortal. 

The Spear, started in London to down The 
Sphere, has been withdrawn from publication. 
Sir William Ingram was annoyed that Mr. 
Shorter, who edited three or four of his peri- 
odicals, should want to edit one of his own, 
and he bought out The Spear, to give vent to 
his feelings. A costly vent, too, I imagine, 
for illustrated weeklies are not published for 
nothing, particularly in war-time. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has just reached 
his eightieth year, is a victim of insomnia. 
When the devil of wakefulness takes posses- 
sion of him he fights, but has to give up in 
the end. Darkened room, bandaged eyes, cot- 
ton in his ears, each and all are of no avail, 
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so he throws them aside and lies with his eyes 
wide open, waiting for the day to dawn. 
Still, he has lived to a ripe old age and 
worked as few men have worked. The tired 
brain was bound to rebel, though the tired 


body was the first to succumb to the strain. 
Now Mr. Spencer, whose life work is done, 


lives quietly at Brighton, waiting for that 
sleep which he knows will come at last. 

English publishers do not seem to care for 
the titles that American authors give to their 
books. There is Miss Johnston’s To Have 
and to Hold, which is called By Order of the 
Company, in London, and Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s The Reign of Law, which will be call- 
ed The Increasing Purpose. This, I should 
think, would make confusion in the minds of 
American travellers abroad, who might buy 
the books, not thinking that they were their 
old familiar friends. 

Authors make reputations early in life 
nowadays. There is Kipling in his early 
thirties, and J. M. Barrie just forty. There 
is every reason to believe that the “ complete ” 
editions of their works ‘vill be double, perhaps 
quadruple, their present size before they are 
completed. If these writers continue to write 
up to their standards, the more incomplete 
these editions are the better the world will 
be pleased. : 

Miss Elizabeth Knight Tompkins’s Her 
Majesty has been dramatized by Mr. J. J. C. 
Clarke for Miss Grace George, who will “ try 
it on a dog” before bringing it to New York. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Asbury Park are 
the chosen “dog towns.” Why the latter, 
who shall say? The book has much original- 
ity of plot, and in Mr. Clarke’s skilful hands 
should make a good play. This seems to be 
the day of the dramatizer rather than of the 


dramatist, but it may not be for long. No 
“fad” has great staying power. The play- 


wright’s sun will shine again and with re- 
splendent light. 
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BY CAROLINE 





HE prettiest wedding in the 
year is a June wedding, and 
the prettiest luncheon may be 
one given in connection with 
it, either by the bride for her 
bridemaids a few days before 
the ceremony, or on the day itself. If the 
latter, it is served at noon and is ecailed a 
breakfast, but the two meals are really iden- 
tical in menu, the earlier hour alone making 
a difference. The decorations for a luncheon 
would, however, be simpler than those for a 
wedding breakfast. 

Let us plan for the latter. Remove the pic- 
tures from the dining-room, and the curtains 
and portiéres as well. Hang asparagus fern 
in straight lines, not too near together, from 
ceiling to floor, tying it back with white satin 
ribbons at the doors and windows. 

Place a large round table in the centre of 
the room. 








If you do not own one a carpenter 
will make a pine top to lay over the one you 
have. Cover this with a fancy table-cloth, or 
use a lace centre-piece as large as possible 
over the damask. In the middle place a tall 
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glass vase filled with bride roses, and lay sin- 
gle sprays about the table. Suspend a bunch 
of invisible wires from the ceiling, each cov- 
ered with smilax or asparagus fern, and draw 
one to each plate, or, if the guests are to be 
seated about the room, fasten each at intervals 
along the edge of the table with a single rose. 
There are beautiful candles to be found now 
which exactly copy roses; each stands in a 
small support and has a few leaves on its 
stem, and an inch or two of candle, sufficient 
to burn an hour or so. 

The cards should be chosen with especial 
care, as they will doubtless be preserved as 
souvenirs. Some made by an artist lately for 
a similar oceasion bore the head of the bride 
painted in water-color. 

A WHITE MENU 
Clams on the half-shell. 
Cream of corn soup with whipped cream. 
Halibut timbales; lobster sauce. 
Sweetbreads and mushrooms creamed. 


Broiled breast of spring chicken; creamed 
potatoes. 
Cream-cheese salad. Nut sandwiches. 


White ice-cream 
Café frappé. 


roses. Angel’s food. 
White bonbons. 





THE TABLE SET FOR A 


JUNE LUNCHEON. 
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Serve the sweetbreads in ramekins; those 
with silver holders aré pretty for this occa- 
sion, as a white ribbon bow may be tied to 


each long handle. 


The salad is made by laying small balls 
of cream cheese the size of a hickory-nut on 





FAVORS FOR A TRAVELLERS’ LUNCHEON. 


a few leaves of the heart.of lettuce, and pour- 
ing French dressing over all. 


The ice-cream roses may be laid on a large 
silver tray and half covered with maidenhair 
fern. The frappé is easily made by half 
freezing coffee to which plenty of sugar and 


cream has been added. 


Serve in glass cups 


with a spoonful of whipped cream on top. 


4 GRADUATES LUNCHEON 


Either just before 
Commencement a 
class often meets 
for a farewell hospi- 
tality. For the dec- 
orations for this 
luncheon no flow: r 
is prettier than the 
Sweet-pea, because 
it seems  especial- 
ly associated with 
youth. Lay the ta- 
ble with doilies and 
place bowls of the 
flowers here and 
there. Twist a 
heavy wreath of the 
blooms and lay care- 
lessly about the cen- 
tre, or break the 
pease from their 
stems and _ shower 
the table. Give each 
guest a little bunch. 
Roll a paper 


or immediately after 





FOR BRIDES’ AND GRADUATES’ LUNCHEONS. 
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in imitation of a 
diploma, for cards. 
The name may be 
on an end of the 
ribbon. On the pa- 
per inside may be 
written a wish, or a 
prophecy, or some 
joking reference to 
the episodes of the 
past year. 

If it is preferred 
to use pink roses in 
the place of the 
sweet - pease, the 
ecards may be cut 
from stiff paper in 
the form of an open 
wild rose, the name 
written across the 
centre. All the 
decorations of the table should then be rose. 





ee a7 
BRIDE ROSES. 


MENU. 
California cherries. 

Cream of asparagus soup. 
Soft-shell crabs on toast. 
Sweetbread croquettes, pease, fried potatoes. 
Tomato baskets filled with cucumber jelly. 
Olives. Almonds. 

Frozen strawberries. Cakes. - 

Coffee. 

A TRAVELLERS LUNCHEON. 

One can easily gather a tableful of guests 
who are about to sail 
for Europe this 
month, and who will 
appreciate a farewell 

luncheon. 

Have for a centre- 
piece either a_ toy 
steamer or one made 
of flowers by the in- 
genious florist. The 
former, however, is 
pretty enough if you 
add a few vines to its 
outlines. : 

At each plate put a 
souvenir in the shape 
of a little trunk, a 
box, a straw hamper, 
or a tiny shawl in a 
strap. On the cards 
paint a disappearing 
steamer with its trail 
of smoke, and the 
words, Bon Voyage. 
















NEWS of the 


NOTICEABLE fea- 
ture of the Mil- 
waukee Biennial, 
whose session will be open 
next Monday, is the inter- 
est it has aroused among wo- 

men.and men outside the federation. Let- 
ters of greeting from the colony of American 
women in Paris, from the secretary to the 

Queen, from Miss Ellen Terry, and from the 
presidents of most of the large women’s or- 
ganizations, have been received. President 
McKinley, the Governor of Wisconsin, and 
the presidents of some of the colleges have 
sent congratulatory messages as well. An in- 
povation, too, will be the interest of librari- 
ans in the meeting, which is invited by the es- 
tablishment of a library bureau in the Public 
Library in Milwaukee, with Miss L. Stearns, 
secretary ofthe Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, in charge. Sample cases for trav- 
elling libraries, travelling picture libraries, 
and graded list of books for various ages 
will be exhibited, and these contributions 
have been widely solicited. The cases of 
books sent by the women of Washington to 
the Potomac River canal-boats, those sent to 
the mountains of Tennessee and Georgia, 
and those sent up to the lumbering-camps of 
Wisconsin are in the collection, which is an 
extremely interesting one. Much interest is 
manifested in the Domestic Science session, 
of which Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, of Denver, is 
the chairman. A paper to be presented by 
Mrs. Philip N. Carpenter, of New York city, 
on “ How we may make Domestic Service a 
Profession,” may, it is thought, result in 
some decisive action by the convention. It is 
hoped that discussion may develop the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider and re- 
port upon some system of education for those 
in domestic service. All the speakers on the 
programme are women who have made domes- 
tie science a study, and who will bring to the 
biennial the summing up of carefully work- 
ed-out experiments. Mrs. Ida Chatterson, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Mrs. Mary M. Pugh, of 
Omaha, Mrs. J. D. Grant, of Denver, are a 
few only of the considerable list of speakers. 














WOMEN’S CLUBS 


ie her annual address Mrs. P. 
L. Sherman, the retiring 
president of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, gave utterance to a statement 
likely to be endorsed by many club women. 
“Oh,” she said, “for a brilliant inspiration 
for something for a substitute for essays 
which form so prominent a part of our pro- 
grammes. The ideas are good, but the form 
of presentation is monotonous.” She con- 
sidered that this avalanche of essays, which 
now overwhelms the world of women’s clubs, 
is lessening the attendance. Another cause, 
too, for the same result she put in this way: 
“T fear the club pendulum has swung too 
far, and that too many women belong to too 
many clubs. I do not say that too many wo- 
men belong to clubs. There are signs, how- 
ever, that the reaction has commenced, and 
that we are seriously considering protecting 
ourselves against club dissipation.” Mrs. 
Sherman’s remarks are especially significant, 
coming as they do from the head of perhaps 
the largest club of the country, and one, too, 
whose influence in civic and sociological ef- 
fort, in a great community like that of Chi- 
cago, is pronounced. If the head of an im- 
portant and useful club like this can criti- 
cise methods, it is a fair conclusion that they 
need criticism. The truth of the matter is 
that club women who, in an unusual degree, 
represent the intelligent thought of the sex 
to-day, are working out their salvation on 
their own lines. The work of conservatism 
has been struck in many quarters and by rep- 
resentative women. The club movement is 
by no means settled in its permanent lines. 
Undoubtedly out of its present diffuseness 
there will develop coherent action. Women 
will specialize in effort as they specialize in 
trade and profession. The great depart- 
ments of work even will be subdivided, and 
in civics, for example, the woman who lends 
her energies to the vacation-schools com- 
mittee will give up all thought of assistance 
in the municipal art improvement plans, or 
in those of the group of women who strive to 
improve the sanitary conditions of public 
schools. Club-work is still in its educational 











NEWS OF THE 


campaign to club women, but the time rapid- 
ly approaches when concentrated economical 
action will crystallize from all this sporadic 
effort. 

T was thought that club-work in the begin- 

ning was an offshoot of or reaction from 
church-work; a movement, however, recently 
started in Denver indicates a recognition of 
a necessity to encourage church-work. In 
an Episcopal church in Denver has been in- 
augurated by well-known church and club 
women a league for the study of the origin 
and history (so far only of the Apostolic 
Church), as it may apply to the spiritual and 
practical life of its members. The general 
scheme comprises four departments, Biblical, 
Historical, Liturgical, and Missionary, each 
having an experienced chairman. A year- 
book will be published containing a synopsis 
of the work of the coming year, and a con- 
stitution and by-laws have been enacted. 


HE Audubon societies and the Ornith- 

ologists’ Union are co-operating in an- 
other vigorous effort to save the birds. A 
crisis in their fate is again in the balance 
pending the defeat or passage of the Lacey 
bill, which, when this paragraph is written, 
is still before the Senate with time of con- 
sideration uncertain. If this bill can go 
through without amendments, its protective 
attributes will be practically all that is de- 
sired. Women interested can help the cause 
by urging Senators with whom they have in- 
fluence to a favorable action, and they are 
urged to do so by men and women who have 
banded themselves together in organized work 
for the preservation of our birds. The issue 
is raised that the enactment of a law which 
shall do away with the millinery traffic in 
birds will also take a valuable industry out 
of the hands of a large class of women who 
are feather-sewers. Investigation, according 
to those who have made it, disproves the va- 
lidity of this objection. There will still re- 
main a large industry in manufacturing 
feathers from domestic fowl legitimately 
killed for food purposes. There will also 
develop through the ingenuity of millinery 
manufacturers a new industry in the prep- 
arations of various substitutes for bird plu- 
mage. In any case, the painful fact of wo- 
man’s inhumanity to birds remains the lar- 
gest to be considered in this connection. 
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Aside from the sentiment in the question, 
Mr. William Dutcher, of the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union, presents some cold facts 
that should be convincing. He shows by care- 
fully tabulated statistics that the’ farmer 
and fruit-grower have invested in lands, etc., 
13,000,000,000, and their labor is repaid by 
products to the value of over two billions of 
dollars a year. This, while protected by the 
birds as sufficiently a’ they were in 1890. 
Even with this protection insects and rodents 
destroy products annually to the value of two 
hundred millions of dollars. The birds are 
going fast, and unless agriculturists appre- 
ciate the evil they are working to themselves 
by their passivity in the matter, they will 
suffer severely from their short-sightedness. 
By the census of 1890 it is found that the 
total capital invested in the millinery and 
lace trade is twenty-two million dollars as 
against thirteen billions invested in farm 
lands. “Have the milliners,” asks Mr. 
Dutcher, pertinently, “with their paltry in- 
terests any right to jeopardize the safety of 
these vast agricultural interests?” 


RS. LOWE’S announcement that her 

name must not be considered in the 
nomination for the next president of the Gen- 
eral Federation was received with surprise 
and widespread regret. Her re-election, had 
she accepted a nomination, was virtually as- 
sured, and her withdrawal is so near the bi- 
ennial meeting as to leave the choice of an- 
other candidate uncertain. The _ society 
counts many women who will fill the place of 
leader most acceptably. Among a strong list 
of capable names are those of Mrs. Helmuth 
of New York, Mrs. Brock of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Moore of St. Louis, Mrs. Barnes of Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Platt-Decker of Denver, Mrs. 
Breed and Miss Rowe of Massachusetts. 


NQUIRER, Greenfield, Massachusetts.— 
The new ruling of General Federation 
is that proxy votes will be accepted, and this 
rule will prevail at Milwaukee. This should 
give Massachusetts the biggest vote in the 
convention, as the clubs of that State make 
up nearly one-sixth of the entire membership 
of the federation. The question of giving 
alternates seats in the delegates’ section has 
not yet been decided. 
Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 








“A FELLER DOESN’T NEED 
SHOW WHERE 


TO CARRY A 
HE’S BEEN.” 


GRIP TO 


QUALIFIED 
“So Dewey is a Democrat.” 
“Of course. It takes a hero to be a Democrat 
nowadays.” 


THE MAY PARTY 


1—THE START. 


2.—THE FINISH. 








QUITE THE REVERSE 

Pater. “I don’t see why 
they call Sunday a day of rest.” 

ASKAM. “Why, don’t you 
spend it at home?” 

PaTer. “ Certainly. 
do the twins.” 


But so 


A HORRID 

* Have you got 
mobile yet?” 

“No. And I'm not going to 
get one, either.” 

“Why, what’s the matter? 
You were crazy for one only a 
month ago.” 

“Yes. But my wife says 
she is going to get one of those 
automobile coats if I get one.” 


THREAT 


your auto- 


MADAME BRUIN. “* Dipn’t I TELL you nor 
TO SMOKE THOSE DUDE HUNTERS’ CIGARETTES 7” 


NOT FASTIDIOUS, AT ANY RATE 
“ Fadsby is very particular about his diet.” 
* Not much he isn’t. Why, he'll eat anything 
that’s labelled health food!” 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 
Promorer. “Say, are there more thin or fat 
people in this country?” 
Frienp. “I don’t know. Why?” 
Promoter. “ Why, I don’t know whether to 
advertise this new health food as fattening or 
the reverse.” 





IN JOCUND VEIN 


HAD TO WATCH IT 


CLIENT. “Is that deed ready for me?” 
LAWYER. “I’m sorry, but I was too busy this 
morning to draw it.” 
CLIENT. “ But you promised it positively; said 
you'd attend to nothing else 
till it was ready.” 
LAWYER. “I know. But 
I didn’t know then that 
they were going to hoist a 
safe into the office right 
across the street.” 
AGREED 
Tue Mistress. “ Bridget, 
you must stay until I get 
another girl.” 
sRIDGET. “ That was my 
intenshun, anyway. I want 
her to know the koind ov a 
woman ye are!” 


NOT CUSTOMARY 


She continued the con- 
versation. 

“No, sir, I wouldn't 
marry the best man on 
earth.” 

“Of eourse you know,” 
he urged, “that it is not 
the custom for the bride to 
marry the best man.” 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


“They say that old Dr. _— Raw 
Doce is losing all his prac- 209 a 
tice.” 

“No wonder. He hasn't THE ARTIST. “I’M GOING TO PUT A COAT OF ARMS IN MY POR- 
begun to prescribe a trip TRAIT OF JONES.” 
to the Paris Exposition.” THE BROKER. “ Wuose, ror HEAVEN’S SAKE?” 


NONSENSE RHYME INDISPUTABLE 


Miss Summit. “ What a 
lot of ‘old china Miss 
Spindle has! And she says 
it was handed down in her 
family.” 

Miss PAtisape. “ Then it 
is just as I expected.” 

“What is?” 

* That her ancestors 
never kept servants.” 





SHE WAS WILLING 
Le 


“2 72 4 4 = “You must listen to 
if ahet te reason,” her husband said 
S$ B.. 3 at length, when after talk- 

AID: THE: TER: T2-HIS- TAILOR, . ing for an hour she paused 
4 to take breath. 

Is. A-VERY: HANDSOME: VEST ; “T will when reason be- 

: gins to talk,” she snapped, 


J ~~# : and straightway resumed 
Bar- fe rean.rune -Be-a- FAILURE : the thread of her argu- 








| - atl ment which had been so 
F-)- ONCE- EXPAND + MY- CHEST. rudely broken. 
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The Cry of India 

QO you quite realize the situation ‘in 
|) India? Think of every man, woman, 

and child in the United States and thir- 
teen million more getting their living by the 
land. Parch this land all over. Dry up its 
running streams, leave no drop of rain in the 
sky, no moisture in the air or the ground. 
Burn vegetation, leaf and stalk and root and 
seed. See animals weaken and die and the 
sun shine hot on their carcasses. In the 
midst of this land—in the sweltering, sicken- 
ing waste of it all—have your milliogs and 
millions of men, women, and children—starv- 
ing. Then in your dulled ears hear the de- 
moniacal laugh of the cholera. Find a new 
strength in the fear that you feel of the 
pestilence—rise, reel, fall, yield once again to 
death that is fierce with fresh terror—know 


the horror in full of such effort, and you have — 


what humanity suffers in India. 

To those who are strong enough to work 
the government gives work—digging trenches 
for the dead. When desperate life has sur- 
vived famine, eluded cholera, and found re- 
lief—it is too late. Food is the final torture 
of starvation too long endured. Relief ac- 
complishes no more than death. Yet the 
tragedy in India embraces 93,500,000 souls, 
and the world progresses—moves gloriously 
forward and away. We have all—every na- 
tion, every individual of us—our apportioned 
path in which we labor to an assured end of 
profit and civilization’s advancement. We 
send money to India; we even have emotions 
and fine thoughts concerning India. We will 
speak on the subject at our clubs. We will 
have a collection taken up in the church. But 
do we realize what it all means? And if we 
do, what can we do to help? 





The Price of Civilizing Filipinos 
APTAIN CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, 
of the Medical Department of the Amer- 
ican army, has contributed a paper to the 
medical press, stating that drinking in the 
Philippines seems inevitable. Reciting from 
his own experience among the United States 
soldiers there, Captain Woodruff says: “ It 
makes no difference in the tropics to tell every 
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one that alcohol is dangerous. I saw more 
drinking in the Philippines than I have seen 
for a long time—not drunkenness, but a 
steady daily consumption of strong drink. 
This must mean a natural, defensive craving. 
Experience has demonstrated that in a hot 
climate the moderate use of intoxicating 
drink is essential to continued health and 
efficiency. Though I am not quite ready to 
recommend for the American soldier a daily 
ration of wine and whiskey such as all the 
Mediterranean nations use, it seems reason- 
able.” 

The statement of facts by Captain Wood- 
ruff has been repeatedly made by others. 
Notably Chaplain Wells, late of the Tennes- 
see volunteers, charged that drinking was a 
general practice in the Philippines, and the 
official investigation which followed, though 
not yet made public, is said to sustain his 
charge. The further fact is well known that 
the first fruit of American civilization in 
Manila was the establishment of 300 saloons. 
This was logically for the convenience of the 
army, inasmuch as previous to the occupancy 
of the islands by the United States soldiery 
the natives had been able to struggle along 
in savagery with an allowance of but three 
or four saloons. Also in line with the evi- 
dence concerning drunkenness in the Philip- 
pines have been the frequent dismissals from 
the army of officers convicted by court martial 
of being drunk and disorderly. 

From all this what is one to deduce—the 
depravity of the American soldier ? 

By no means. Not alone mothers, wives, 
sisters, who have sent their dearest and best 
to serve their country in the tropics know the 
sturdy character and vigorous manhood of the 
American soldier. The people at large are 
aware that the United States army is recruit-~ 
ed from American patriots—men of demon- 
strated moral and physical ability. That 
such men as these—65,000 of them—are by 
conditions of life in the Philippines reduced 
to the necessity of constant use of intoxica- 
ting drinks only serves to show at what fearful 
price we seek to force American civilization 
upon a savage people. What is the $20,000,- 
000 paid in the first instance for the Philip- 
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pines? What is the $150,000,000 annually, 
the expense of continuing effort to quell rebel- 
lion there? What even are the thousands 
dead, the thousands disabled, and the hun- 
dreds that have gone insane, compared with 
the loss of American manhood which the 
abuse of alcoholic stimulants must impose 
upon the army in the Philippines? This 
means a drain upon the character of the 
American people to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. Does it pay? 


The Education of Cuba 

A* American official of the Cuban Post- 

Office Department has decamped with 
$75,000. He came to New York, and was 
promptly arrested. A trial and perhaps jus- 
tice will follow in due process of law. Thus 
will Cuba have a whole lesson by the most 
approved kindergarten method — an object- 
lesson—on how civilization operates in good 
government to produce a wealthy and influen- 
tial nation. After setting Cuba free, so far 
as she is concerned, we had one mission left 
in life—to instruct her on how to be a great 
independent people like ourselves. In this 
work we fancy the kindergarten method. Of- 
ficers performing civil duties in regenerating 
affairs in Cuba are allowed by the government 
at Washington to help themselves to addition- 
al pay from Cuban revenues without any 
process of law to fix the figures of how much 
they shall take. So does Cuba learn some- 
thing of the price the individual tax-payer 
is charged for the glory of an up-to-date re- 
publican form of government. Also there is 
the case of General Garcia. He has com- 
plained to the United States that he has a 
free telephone, free electric-light, free ice, 
free horse and carriage, and free passes on 
all railroads; he represents that these gratui- 
tous benefits are an offence against his in- 
dustry and a blight upon his fame, seeming 
little to realize how inevitably the joys of free- 
dom, which we call perquisites, go hand in 
hand with other blessings accruing naturally 
*to the man who controls votes in a free coun- 
try. Cuba is coming on nobly in her develop- 
ment among the nations of the earth. When 
United States office-holders have taught her 
all they know of political importance and how 
to manage it, Cuba will have no cause for 
complaint concerning the fulness of her in- 
formation. Whether, having got this infor- 
mation, she will have anything else is some- 
thing for the office-holders to determine 
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among themselves. The United States has 
sworn to educate Cuba. Beyond that we seem 
to have at the present time very little respon- 
sibility. 


A Servants’ Union 

FFORTS to solve the domestic-service 

problem continue to develop on all sides. 
A late one is interesting, and possibly of spe- 
cial significance. This is the forming, at Syr- 
acuse, New York, of a Household Employees’ 
Association. It was started at the instiga- 
tion of housekeepers, and its advisory board 
is composed of ten of the city’s well-known 
housekeepers. Miss Wilkinson, too, promi- 
nently interested in the work of the working- 
girls’ league, is its secretary. The new asso- 
ciation has for its object mutual benefit to its 
members, socially and professionally, and the 
care of them through sickness. The dues are 
$1 per year, and although the organization 
has existed only since January, it already 
counts five hundred members. Four free 
beds have been established in Syracuse hospi- 
tals, and a committee to visit sick girls has 
done its work when needed. The organiza- 
tion has a regular meeting-place, and the op- 
portunity for social companionship is much 
appreciated by the membership. Following 
the example of other grades of society, two or 
three card parties have been given to secure 
funds for the relief-work of the association, 
and Syracuse housekeepers have also contrib- 
uted in subscriptions. 

Mrs. S. B. Larnerd, of Syracuse, whose 
work in household economics has won wide 
attention, and who is now president of the 
National Household Economie Association, is 
largely responsible for this present movement 
among the house-helpers of Syracuse—a fact 
that speaks much for its value. Objections 
have been made to the movement by some of 
the housekeepers of the city who see sinister 
possibilities in what is practically a servants’ 
union. Many more housekeepers, however, 
regard it as a preventive of the very evils 
which these critics fear may grow out of it. 
The former argue that the association makes 
passible quick arbitration of any question at 
issue between employer and employee, and the 
fact that the householders are connected with 
the association insures qualifying council 
and judicious advice. The movement has at- 
tracted the attention of club women in the 
neighboring city of Utica, and a similar as- 
sociation is talked of in that place. 
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| ‘down be pessimists who still continue to ery 
down the art and musical efforts made in 
America; who challenge the quality of 
music given, and illogically blame a public that 
fails to support what they themselves have be- 
littled. Yet a musical season that begins in No- 
vember and continues well on to June speaks not 
ill for the enthusiasm and discrimination which 
so long detain here artists like Paderewski, Mes- 
dames Nordica, Sembrich, and Schumann-Heink. 
When the production of important works, such as 
César Franck’s “ Beatitudes,” Handel’s “ Sam- 
son,” Bach’s Mass, and other classic compositions, 
is taken into consideration, the season recently 
closed in the metropolis must be rated as one of 
real value. To be sure, the dearth of new operas 
at the Metropolitan Opera House has begotten an 
impatience in the minds of the box-holders, but, 
on the other hand, there is reason for congratula- 
tion on the quality and variety of the concert- 
room and chamber music heard. 

The annual music festival, while not yet de- 
veloped to the extent known in England, is at- 
tracting more attention and finery artists each 
year. The three principal festivals, held at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Cincinnati,Ohio; and Port- 
land, Maine, are all exercising immense influence 
in their localities. At the Cincinnati festival, 
just closed, Mesdames Sembrich and Schumann- 
Heink, together with David Bispham and the 
Welsh tenor, Ben Davies, have been singing with 


their usual brilliancy. Among the works per- 
formed (Theodore Thomas conducting) were 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony and Berlioz’s “Te 


Deum,” a highly colored composition that tests 
the talent of any locality in which it is given. 
To properly perform this work an orchestra and 
chorus of immense proportions are required. At 
the Cincinnati festival one hundred and eight in- 
strumentalists took part—exactly one-third the 
number originally arranged for by Berlioz—to 
which were added an adult chorus of four hundred 
and seven members, and a chorus of boy singers 
gathered from the public schools of Cincinnati, 
numbering three hundred and nine voices. 

The Maine festival for the current year is to be 
distinguished by the assistance of such vocalists 
as Lillian Blauvelt, whom the Germans describe as 
the “handsome Amerikanerin,’” Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink, Ffrancon Davis, and Giuseppe Cam- 
panari. This oceasion will be Miss Blauvelt’s 
first appearance in America in several vears, and 
will serve as a prelude to an extended concert 
tour later in the season. The performance of 
“ Samson ” by the New York Choral Union was an 
ambitious affair which would have received more 
attention from a mid-winter audience. Neverthe- 
less, it served to attract a number of admirers of 
Miss Carrie Bridewell, the young contralto to 
whom Madame Sembrich has given such powerful 
patronage. Miss Bridewell’s appearance in the 
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HERE AND THERE 
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oratorio was somewhat in the nature of a fare- 
well performance before departing for Europe. 
New Orleans, Miss Bridewell’s birthplace, has al- 
ready several fine musicians to her credit. Gotts- 
chalk, a gifted pianist and composer who won 
high honors in Spain and France early in the 
fifties, was born there. The Franko family, of 
which one member, Nahan, is to share in con- 
ducting Mr. Grau’s forces next season, are natives 
of New Orleans, and the last aspirant for honors, 
Miss Bridewell, bids fair to add genuine lustre to 
the Southern city’s fame. 

An event of interest to local musicians was 
the recent election of a conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, an organization that 
represents the most dignified and considerable 
body of instrumentalists in America. The post is 
one that has always been filled by distinguished 
musicians, and Herr Schuch’s recent visit, it is 
whispered, was made with a view to reconnoitring 
along Philharmonic lines. Mr. Paur, the newly- 
elected conductor, already has appeared as di- 
rector of the society’s concerts, besides wielding 
the baton at the German performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He is an enthusias- 
tic and conscientious musician with a predilec- 
tion for noise. 

Opera in Covent Garden occupies London, Hans 
Richter’s concerts the German field, while Italy 
is displaying more activity in a musical way than 
she has shown for some decades. Since the be- 
ginning of the current year many new composi- 
tions of more than passing merit have been 
brought forward in Rome and in Milan. Notable 
among these was the first performance of Puccini's 
music-drama “La Tosca” based on the play of 
the same name. This début drew critics from all 
the large European cities, and an audience of 
royal personages, diplomats, littérateurs such as 
is rarely seen. Now Mascagni is to have his day, 
and great preparations are making for the pro- 
duction of his new opera “ Les Masques,” to be 
given simultaneously in Rome, Venice, and Milan. 
In the last city they have instituted a Salle de 
Musique Perosi, in which the first performance of 
the Abbe’s latest work is to be given. The title 
of the composition is “Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem.” The new salle is simply the old 
church Santa Maria della Pace, which was set 
apart in order to provide a place suitable for the 
Abbe’s work. These invariably. arouse an ap- 
plause that is unseemly in churches still conse- 
crated to religious services. 

The heirs of Johann Strauss are experimenting 
in the manufacture of opera on their own account. 
Enough duets, songs, trios, etc., have been collect- 
ed from among the many left by Herr Strauss, to 
form an operetta. These are to be provided with 
suitable text and grouped about the ballet “ Cin- 
derella,” and the whol@ will later be produced at 
the Royal Opera Honse at Berlin. 
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THE SPRING ART EXHIBITIONS 


BY JOHN J. a'BECKET 


WO recent art shows have been that of the 

Society of Landscape Painters, in the 

American Art Galleries, and the Retro- 
spective Anniversary Exhibition of the Art 
Students’ League in the galleries of the Fine 
Arts Building. 

The Landscape Painters presented one hun- 
dred and fifty-five paintings by Messrs. George 
H. Bogert, R. Swain Gifford, William A. Coffin, 
Walter Clark, Bruce Crane, Charles H. Davis, 
Frederick W. Kost, J. Francis Murphy, Robert C. 
Minor, Leonard Ochtman, Walter L. Palmer, and 
Carleton Wiggins. 

While affording a satisfactory and even exposi- 
tion of the society’s merit, few of the canvases 
are brilliant examples of the respective artists, 
and there is not one painting which arrests at- 
tention with the grip of a masterly achievement. 
Charles’ H. Davis has made a plunge into the 
impressionistic pool which has given more force 
to his work. The most striking exemplification 
of this is his “ Clouds—West Wind.” There is 
undoubted freshness, force, and broad brush-work 
here, quite unlike the enamelled smoothness and 
soberly rich color of his previous work. When he 
gets a perfect mastery of this new manner and 
controls the breadth of expression at which he 
aims, his later painting will certainly have a 
substantiality whose lack was regretfully felt in 
many of his beautiful landscapes. 

Several of Ochtman’s and Palmer’s paintings 
were interesting and decorative in a fresh, poetic 
way. George H. Bogert’s canvases make a sym- 
pathetic critic wonder if the young man has yet 
found himself. There is variety in his line of 
subjects, but lack of blended unity and breadth 
in his landscapes. With his ability as a colorist, 
his masses cohere inadequately, and there is 
much to be desired in his handling of perspective. 
In color, composition, and values his “ Morning 
after Rain” (No. 2) and “Chale—Isle of 
Wight ” are his best canvases in this exhibition, 
and though the latter is more pleasing in rich 
color than the former, it is not so broad nor well 
composed. 

tobert C. Minor’s “Cloudy October” is his 
best. This artist’s sensitiveness to poetic senti- 
ment in nature, dramatic effects in chromatic ex- 
pression and color harmony, are, as a rule, more 
suggested than portrayed in his work. He con- 





stantly essays torn masses of vaporous cloud 
suffused with light, and almost as constantly 
makes them woolly instead of ethereal. 

Some of the small canvases of Kost, Carleton 
Wiggins, and Bogert in the small upper gallery 
have a merit and charm that should have been 
put into their more ambitious canvases. A tiny 
picture of a ploughman and horse by Kost is a 
big one in feeling and composition, and has a 
lovely silvery tone, while a twilight and adjoin- 
ing landscape of Wiggins’s are rich and full of 
feeling. 


The exhibition of the Art Students’ League 
this year in the galleries of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing had special interest as a retrospective one, 
to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
school. Five hundred and forty-eight examples 
of the various kinds of art-knowledge imparted 
figured with the most satisfying and recreative 
effect on the walls. Praiseworthy specimens of 
work by the students were exhibited in the rooms 
of the league. 

Among the half-dozen scholarships awarded 
this year to the most commendable students in 
the several classes of the league, three went to 
young women. Barbara Taliaferro received 
honorable mention in the Antique class, Florence 
Wyman the second scholarship in the Life class, 
and Abatsenia Eberle one in the Composition 
class. Miss Wyman is the daughter of Julie 
Wyman, the singer. She has studied at the 
league only a short time, and this well-merited 
recognition of her talent for drawing should 
have a most stimulating effect. 

At the crowded reception which opened the 
exhibition, youthful feminine leaguers presided 
as hostesses with a hearty warmth which partly 
counteracted the chilly temperature of rooms that 
were like ice-vaults. Some of them were clad in 
artistic gowns, bizarre enough to be open to 
criticism, and the few who wore décolletés must 
have felt they were martyrs to art. The occasion 
was a most gratifying one to the league students, 
as well as to their legion of friends. They have 
now reached a point where the need of some en- 
dowment is felt for an advance proportionate to 
that which has marked this live and effective 
school from the beginning. Here is opportunity 
for a real friend of American art. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID —III 


MAID, in virtue of prolonged service in a 

family, becomes as much a factor in its 

success or failure, and a portion of it to 
the world, as any other member of the household. 
She knows the kindred, to their uttermost degree, 
and is glad when they come from near or far. 
She remembers and welcomes the family friend, 
she knows about the different people who call— 
which of these should by no means be permitted 
to go away, in the absence of the mistress, with- 
out a rest and a cup of tea, which need not be 
urged to enter or remain in similar circum- 
stances. If the mistress or the children are ill, 
she helps in the nursing or smoothes the path- 
way of the trained nurse. All the habitués of 
the household have a kind nod and word for her, 
from the comrades of the college boy to the inti- 
mate girl friends of the young ladies. Should 
illness overtake her, it is only at her own request 
that she is allowed to leave the home; she is 
taken care of there, as a matter of course. On 
certain occasions outings and treats are managed 
for her, and she has now and then a holiday or 
a vacation, from which she returns freshened and 
rested. 

If the mistress has done her full duty to this 
woman, or indeed to any woman serving under 
her roof, she has incited her to save her wages, so 
that there is a sum laid up for old age. Our 
maids are not always disposed to spend their 
earnings foolishly, though in England and in 
Canada they are surpassed by women in service, 
in the sensible and suitable selection of their 
wardrobes. 

A great many of these girls have families de- 
pendent on them—old mothers, crippled fathers, 
helpless children— whom they provide for in 
whole or in part. And every outgoing steamer 
earries to the little cabin at home Norah’s or 
Gretchen’s or Marie’s generous contribution, sent 
over the sea to the dear ones there. 

The gifts for the home people may not be dis- 
continued, and yet a habit of genuine thrift may 
be inculeated and the girl taught to be provident. 

Then, and this is very important, the mistress 
who intends keeping her maids till they marry, 
or till there is some excellent reason for their 
leaving her, will not be indifferent to the claims 
of their religion. One great source of trouble 
in rural neighborhoods is that the maids have no 
church of their own faith near by, and no pro- 
vision is made for carrying them periodically to 
the church or chapel a few miles off. A devout 
maid should be permitted every opportunity to 
attend mass if she be a Romanist, or the regular 
church services of her creed if she be a Protestant. 
For her soul’s sake she should be devout. If she 
be indifferent to her religious duty, she will not 
only suffer in her own life, but prove worthless 
in her relations to her employer. Our maids are 
largely Roman Catholics, and in a strange land. 


To them’ the Church is father, mother, home, 
love, comfort, strength, and support. 

With reference to the behavior of servants, to 
their dress, to the wearing of cap and apron, to 
the politeness which is agreeable and the respect- 
ful manner which is pleasing and appropriate, 
every mistress must as an individual home-maker 
solve these difficulties for herself. A lady resi- 
dent in a neighborhood where servants are hard 
to obtain, and where mills and factories and 
shops hold out tempting counter inducements to 
woo them away, will be very indiscreet if she 
allow a three-fourths satisfactory maid to leave 
her on the score of the cap. Some young girls 
are reluctant, especially in villages where its 
fashion is not general, to assume this, to them, 
badge of a menial condition. In cities few maids 
dislike it, most of them acknowledging that its 
wearing is sensible, and that it is pretty and be- 
coming. Women who have few resources outside 
themselves, and who do not care for books, are 
somewhat gregarious, and dependent on com- 
panionship with their own kind of people. This 
is why, with the advent of winter, the maids 
flock back to town, deserting the country, so that 
rural residents are apt to suffer inconveniences 
from lack of hired help. It would seem that most 
of us could bind our servants to us by affection- 
ate interest and by higher wages, given, when 
they remain with us in the country solitude, as a 
return for their sacrifice. A timely gift of money 
when there has been an extraordinary strain, 
such as a large influx of company or a long cam- 
paign of illness, is usually appreciated, and where 
fidelity and skill are proved and acknowledged, 
an occasional increase of wages corresponds to the 
promotion of a clerk in a business house. 

Servants are human beings, not machines. 
House-work is monotonous and never done. They 
do not always themselves remember their impera- 
tive need of regular meals and out-door exercise 
in the fresh air. The bite snatched on their feet 
and the teapot brewing all day long are foes of 
their health and strength. Many of them are 
pitiably ignorant of hygiene; they have never 
been shown that the body has its rights, and they 
drift into chronic maladies, through poverty of 
the blood and insufficient nutrition, though living 
amid the fat of the land. The mistress must 
shield them from their own imperfections, guard 
them against their handicaps. 

Warm-hearted, quick-tempered, ill-trained, and 
undisciplined as they are, she may win their re- 
spect and affection, if she care to, if she bear in 
mind that she has a semi-maternal relation to 
them, and that with them she is faring on to 
the land where 


“Each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of things as they are.” 
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THE BACHELOR’S ADVANTAGE 


BY GELETT 


HERE are enough who think “a young 

man married is a young man marred” to 

cause the bachelor to hesitate before re- 
nouncing his liberties, and to fight shy of en- 
tanglements as long as possible. If he writes 
down the “pros” and “cohs” like Robinson 
Crusoe, he will find he has many advantages in 
his single state that must inevitably be forfeited 
when he weds. It is not only that “ when I Was 
single my money would jingle, I would I were 
single again ”’; it is not so much, either, that his 
play-day will be over and he must “ settle down,” 
stop butterfly-lovering to. and fro, and gathering 
the roses as he goes, and have no haunting white 
face sitting up for him at home to ask him why, 
and how, and where. This license, if he be a man 
of sentiment, he willingly foregoes for the larger 
possibilities of satisfactory comradeship and sym- 
pathy. He can pay double rent and taxes, too, 
without grumbling, take manfully the shock of 
surprise when expenses jump with the new estab- 
lishment; he may be initiated in doctors’ fees, 
and submit debonairly to a thousand restrictions 
of time, place, and opportunity; but more piquant 
than any of these trials is the discovery that he 
has lost his old-time place and privilege of wel- 
come as a bachelor—that “ come any time ” hospi- 
tality of his dearest friends. He is saddled with 
a secondary consideration. 

Try as he may, no young man can marry to 
please his whole acquaintance. The world, for 
the most part, still looks with patronizing ap- 
proval upon a girl’s wedding, so long as she 
chooses, or is chosen by, a man not hopelessly 
impossible. She has embraced an opportunity, 
and, usually, her mother cultivates a grateful 
fondness for the son-in-law. If he have a 
scarcity of amiable traits, she will even manu- 
facture them for him, and put them on the 
market with display. Not so the mother of the 
groom. She analyzes the bride with incisive dis- 
section, and it is hardly possible that any woman 
shall be found quite worthy to mate with her 
son. It takes a woman to read women, she says, 
and the little wife has to make a fight for each 
step of the road from condescension through 
complaisance to compliment. 

The young man’s friends, too, are exigent, and 
he soon finds that, though the two have been 
made one in the sight of law and clergy. society 
knows no such miraculous algebra. You may 
squeeze in an extra chair at the dinner table for 
a desirable and “interesting young man,” but 
to include another lady, and that his wife, re- 
quires a tiresome rearrangement. He does not 
come alone, ordinarily, nor would he, if asked, 
so he drops out of his little world and must set 
about the creation of a new one. He may have 
had latch-key privileges at a dozen houses, free 
to come night or morning, the recipient of many 
sudden invitations for theatre, supper, or coun- 
try—but that is all over. 
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If he have been lucky enough to secure a wife 
with a “personality” of charm, he may still 
keep up the more formal pace at those functions 
where the dramatis personae is deliberately cast. 
If she be of dynamic force in society or its equiv- 
alent sphere, he may even find his own house is 
become the centre of interest to his associates; 
and there, if she be not too modern, he may be 
sure of an invitation at all times. But from 
going when and where he will, sure of a wel- 
come, he has now become the host, and must 
feign cordiality when he does not feel it, and be 
at the mercy of every bore in his set. He must 
sacrifice book, work, or pastime with a good 
grace. And to assemble a company will involve 
the annoyance of inviting, for family or politic 
reasons, those who will but dull the brilliancy 
of the occasion. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that the bachelor 
is selfish? He escapes lightly the lesson of com- 
promise, his whole life is a lesson in egoism, and 
he makes the most of his desirability, getting, 
usually, far more than he gives. He is free to 
experiment in acquaintance, though it goes no 
farther than innocuous flirtation. He may make 
friendships for himself, and break them at will, 
lightly dodging the tie. There are hundreds in 
every city of gay irresponsibles who need go only 
where they wish, skipping even “duty calls,” 
sure of forgiveness. He may know men, he cares 
for, and, through the lack of experience in a 
life-long intimacy, preserve many illusions as 
to women. If he have an income, or a profession 
that demands no fixed abode, he can wander “ to 
and fro in the earth and walk up and down in 
it” free as Satan. He travels the farthest who 
travels alone. 

Still, this cannot go on forever, and his fran- 
chise pales. With the first taste of middle age, 
Nature asserts her imperious demand for per- 
manent companionship. The “cons” grow 
heavier, and the “pros” more attractive. He 
sees maid after maid of his younger fancy pass 
out of the game without regret, but the first 
sight of the new generation strikes him to the 
heart. He is “uncled” by more and more 
adopted nephews and nieces, and the sight of 
their fresh eyes awakens the immemorial longing 
in him. And then, suddenly, another “ pro” 
comes upon the list, an undeniable item of im- 
portance, throwing its influence so heavily upon 
the side of marriage that no number of his fool- 
ish little “cons” can ever balance the account. 
He is in love, and there is but one definition for 
that state. It is the immediate, ravenous, com- 
pelling desire for a wife. There is nothing for it 
but to renounce allegiance to his old friends and 
become naturalized into a new citizenship. 

But though all over town the doors to which 
he cried “open sesame” bang sullenly to shut 
him out, he does not notice it, if that one portal 
lets him in! 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON THE NEW “BAZAR” 


HE new magazine form of Harper’s Bazar 

has proved such an instant success that the 

second edition is on the press. In changing 
its form the advantage is compactness, conveni- 
ence, and comfort, and but a single number is 
needed to demonstrate the wisdom of the new 
regime.—The Brooklyn Standard Union. 





As a fashion guide, it is authoritative and of 
surpassing elegance.—Evansville Courier. 





It is a handsome magazine, far handsomer in 
every respect than the old “ fashion paper,” and 
with a greater variety and higher order of con- 
tents. Readers will grow to like it better than 
the old as they get “ wonted.”—Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 





THE change is an advantage to the reader who 
seeks convenience of handling, and the literary 
contents are commendable.—New York Herald. 





Tere is no doubt of the greater convenience 
of this style of publication, or of the fact that it 
represents a general tendency. Some important 
contributors have been secured for the coming 
months.—Providence Bulletin. 





Recent numbers of Harper’s Bazar show im- 
provements and signs of broadening its sphere. 
While it is still an authority upon the latest 
styles in correct dress, it has increased the num- 
ber of its literary articles and placed them on a 
higher plane. The illustrations, also, are of a 
high order.—Buffalo Express. 





Tuts is a change in the right direction, and 
will meet with popular approval. — Pittsburg 
Press. 





A HIGH-CLASS woman’s paper, with everything 
to please the bookish woman, the clubbable wo- 
man, the devotee of fashion, and the home-keep- 
ing body who likes to be told things. All the 
satisfactory old features are to be retained. 
There certainly seems a field for just this sort 
of magazine, and the Bazar will probably carry 
all its old subscribers over, while the list grows 
long with the names of the new-comers.—Boston 
Transcript. 





THE same variety is maintained to which the 
readers of the Bazar have been accustomed. 
There are stories and articles on women’s work, 
pastimes, fashions, domestic economy, etc., only 
with the difference that it is much more easily 
handled.—Philadelphia Times. 





We congratulate the Bazar on this change, 
which we Tose is in the right direction.—Inde- 
pendent. 





Ow the first of the month Harper’s Bazar 
changed its form to that of a weekly magazine, 


and it is certainly a beauty. If it can be kept 
up to the standard set hy the first number it 
will make the fashion monthlies feel like the 
roverbial twenty-five cents and a_nickel.— 
ochester Herald. 


CERTAINLY very attractive, much more attrac- 
tive than any “ weekly” magazine that we have 
yet seen. We wish the BAZAR a prosperous ca- 
reer as a magazine.—Philadelphia Church Stan- 
dard. 





THe Bazar has always been a fine publication, 
and it grows better, like old wine, with age.— 
Memphis Scimitar. 


Tue change is in the line of modern periodical 
evolution, and the new product is in exceedingly 
good taste.—Waterbury American. 





Tue old familiar form of Harper’s Bazar is 
a thing of the past, the present issue being in a 
new shape that comes to loyal readers of the 
well-tried favorite fashion paper as a new ac- 
quaintance, handsome in dress and bearing, ex- 
hibiting many graces of charm. The new Har- 
PER’S BAZAR is exceedingly attractive, retaining 
many of the qualifications of its predecessor and 
with added points of interest and beauty.— 
Rochester Union and Advertiser. 





At first I was not certain that I liked the 
change; the first sensation was that of shock at 
the complete change in the face and appearance 
of a very old and much-esteemed friend. But fa- 
miliarity and closer acquaintance did not bring 
contempt; and as I laid the new magazine down 
after an evening’s entertainment I was quite 
reconciled to our old friend’s new suit, and am 
certain that it will be more widely popular than 
ever.—Buffalo Commercial. 





THe new Bazar is a handsome magazine of 
sixty-four large pages, exclusive of advertising 
sheets, each page divided into two broad col- 
umns of reading. The illustrations are as large 
as those with which readers are familiar in the 
old Bazar. Many of the illustrations occupy 
full pages in the magazint, and look exceedingly 
handsome and showy. The cover design is ef- 
fective and artistic. The selection of short sto- 
ries, the miscellaneous articles, and the depart- 
ments demonstrate the continued progress which 
has distinguished the Bazar for some months 
past.—Providence News. 





From its artistic cover page to its last line 
it is a well-balanced, anetillty edited, beautifully 
illustrated, high-class periodical. The Bazar 
from the beginning has been edited with rare 
journalistic skill and discretion, and never more 
ably than at present.—New York Evening World. 
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You may keep Pears’ Soap for 
twenty years in any climate, and it 
will never shrink. Every tablet will 
retain its original shape—proof posi- 
tive that there is no shrinkage, and 


that it is old and well-matured. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


M. T. C.—You mean the outside of your house, 
I suppose. Nothing could be prettier for a little 
cottage situated in a grove of beech-trees than 
some wood color. I saw the other day a house 
just finished in a dark, almost a black, green, 
the window-frames painted white, the blinds a 
dark green. The doors were white. The eaves, 
under the long sloping roofs, were also white. 
Yellow is sometimes substituted for the dark 
green, but I prefer the wood tones. 


M. W. R.—There are three distinct societies— 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of the Revolution, and United States 
Daughters, 1812. The first was organized at 
Washington in 1890. «A member must have reach- 
ed eighteen, and be descended from an ancestor 
who “with unfailing loyalty rendered material 
aid to the cause of independence as a recognized 
patriot, as soldier or sailor, or as civil officer in 
one of the several colonies or States, or of the 
United colonies or States.” The second society 
was organized in 1891. Eligibility is restricted 
to those of and above eighteen who are “ lineal 
descendants of an ancestor who was a military or 
naval or marine officer, soldier, sailor, or marine 
in actual service under the authority of any of 
the thirteen colonies or States, or of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and remained always loyal to 
such authority, or descendants of one who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, or of one who 
was a member of the Continental Congress or of 
the Congress of any of the colonies or States, or 
as an officer appointed by or under the authority 
of any such representative bodies, actually as- 
sisted in the establishment of American inde- 
pendence by service rendered during the war of 
the Revolution, becoming thereby liable to convic- 
tion of*treason against the government of Great 
Britain, but remaining always loyal to the col- 
onies or States.” In the third society member- 
ship is restricted to lineal descendants over 
eighteen of ancestors who rendered civil, mili- 
tary, or naval service during the war of 1812, or 
the period of the causes which led to the war, 
subsequent to the war of the Revolution. The 
initiation fee is one dollar. 


F. J. 8—If you have a walnut sideboard and 
dining-room table do not buy mahogany chairs, 
unless you intend eventually to change every- 
thing, and wish to begin on the chairs. Some 
walnut chairs are good, and you will like them. 


Svuescriner.—Very fine stripes, in two shades 
of the same color, and flowered papers are most 
commonly seen, although no one is content to be 
without some plain colors in a house. In choos- 
ing much must depend upon environment, but 


flowered papers in abnormally large designs are 
never good. For the price you name there is a 
large assortment of papers in lovely patterns to 
be found. One must look, however, for the stocks 
carried by dealers vary greatly. 


A Svusscriser.—In a sitting-room painted 
white and furnished with a red brick fireplace, 
the mantel should be white. 


Mrs. F. N. A.—Get a mahogany tea table, 
lain or inlaid. Do not think because a choco- 
ate set, however handsome, has been given you, 
that you must keep it in a conspicuous place. 
Unless it adapts itself to your parlor and looks 
as though it were to be used, do not keep it 
there, but in the dining-room. Better even than 
a table for it, would be a mahogany cabinet with 
glass doors. In such a place, whether in a din- 
ing-room, library, or parlor, any choice pieces of 
china are always appropriate and generally add 
much to the interest of a room. 


WINIFRED.—Since red predominates in the rug 
of one room and green in the other, and since 
your house is so small, make the whole first floor 
red and green. Have green, for instance, on li- 
brary and dining-room walls, with red cushions 
on library chairs since the rug is red. In the hall 
have green walls and a bright red carpet on the 
floor. Introduce a mirror in one or both of the 
corners next the library. On the left of fire- 
place a wicker settee cushioned with red. Put 
a writing-table opposite the west window in the 
library; study the outlook, and if the view is 
worth considering let table be studied as a good 
foreground; if the view is bad shut it off with 
curtains. Have plain porti@res; the house is too 
small for figures. Have velveteen in one of its 
exquisite shades if it can be afforded, lined of 
course. They must be green or red—the cur- 
tains like them, although you could have one 
yellow curtain. Study and see whether green or 
red curtains would be best. White muslin dotted 
and ruffled, at the window, is better than any- 
thing if economy must be considered. Yellow 
at a window produces a cheerful impression, 
making a room, even on a dark day, look as 
though the weather were clearing. 


Mrs. E. W. M.—In a small cottage bring every- 
thing into one tone and have no vivid contrasts. 
As so many of your things need to be repaired, 
you will be able to zet the effects you want. Have 
one pure white bed-room, no color anywhere ex- 
cept perhaps in the rug. - Decorators say that 
one room like that in a house is always charm- 
ing. Among pine-trees many dark tones will 

(Continued on page |,.) 
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T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites nis American 
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with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished accordiug 
to the very latest style. 
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(Continued from page 2.) 

come into the house; therefore, and to go with 
the cream-white paint in the parlors, have a 
light paper on the walls, not plain, but broken, 
by either an inconspicuous figure or a flower. 
Avoid gilt in any of the designs, and choose for 
furniture-covering something which will harmon- 
ize in tone with the prevailing color of the figure. 
Do not put a striped paper above the plate-rail 
in the dining-room, unless the rail is low. Cover 
all the furniture with corduroy, chintz, or ve 
lours, but choose any chintz with special care, 
and avoid the upholstered look which comes with 
tufting and tassels and with having no severe 
lines left on chairs or sofas. Over the hall win- 
dows hang a sheer white muslin or a colored silk. 
But why not fill it with flowers? In the day- 
time no one could see through, at night a silk 
curtain could be drawn. Remember that any 
country house must suggest freshness and com- 
fort; make wall and furniture look as though 
they had been considered in relation to each 
other. 


Mrs. W. F. O.—Three pairs of curtains besides 
the shade are often needed by the exigencies of 
city life. Passers-by are too frequent and neigh- 
bors too near. With thin curtain, however, do 
not use the short sash-curtain; avoid that, if pos- 
sible, because it gives any house an unfinished 
look, suggesting shops and offices. With thick 
silk curtains and those of lace, or net, if it be 
necessary for purposes of privacy, use sash cur- 
tains which fall over the entire window, coming 
next the panes. When thin China silk is used 
with thin muslin, it is often introduced simply 
for>purposes of color and because of the shade 
which it throws into the room. These are often 
drawn back and forth on a small rod to protect 
the room when the muslin curtains are draped 
permanently, and to look well from the street. 
A window should be studied from in doors and 
out, and can never be pronounced successful until 
it looks well from either direction. 


A. 8S. B.—Your ideas are excellent. A flowered 
chintz bedspread may make the room seem 
crowded. Therefore experiment. In small rooms 
a bedspread soils quickly because persons rub 
against it in passing, and because, for lack of 
other space, dresses and coats are put upon the 
bed. A white spread that may be often washed 
is to be preferred. Have plain waxed floors and 
rugs if you do not want matting. Introduce a 
little red into that guest-room if it seems too 
cold. You can get the red in a flower, or a rug, 
or a sofa cushion. 


A. F. H.—It is not proper for a man in this 
country to wear evening dress at any kind of a 
day entertainment; it would be very bad form to 
wear a Tuxedo or dinner coat to an afternoon 
wedding; the correct dress would be a frock-coat, 
dark gray trousers, a fancy or black cloth waist- 
coat, and a white Ascot tie; he should carry a 
tall silk hat in his hand. 


F. M. D.—Look in the Bazar of March 10, 
1900, to find a number of recipes for staining 
woods. Yow will see that oak is easily darkened 
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by the use of strong ammonia. 
ammonia is pure and strong. Buy it from a 
chemist. You can also stain pine. Use a ma- 
hogany stain for the dining-room. You are right 
about simple mantels, and none is more charm- 
ing than the Colonial. Get a good model for 
one, and have the carpenter copy it exactly. | 
am glad you are to have no “ gewgaws” about. 
They have no place in any house, least of all in 
the Colonial house. 


Be sure that the 


_ M. L. H.—The story you mention was published 
in book form by the Century Company. We do 
not know whether it was published serially. 


TrousseAU.—By all means purchase your linen 
supply ready-made. To make up table or bed 
linen in a hurry will only result in a (later) 
blow to your pride as a young housekeeper; this 
because, if any irregularity exists in sewing, the 
fine laundering of linen, and especially of da- 
mass¢, is an impossibility. You will find that by 
purchasing in this way, besides getting evenly 
made articles you will also find as wide a choice 
of quality and design as you could possibly find 
in purchasing by the piece, and with a decided 


saving of expenditure when all is said and done. 


MILLIONAIRE’S Hovuse.—Since windows were a 
special feature with the architect, you must take 
his hint. Make them all interesting features. 
Put in window-seats, using no curtains except 
against the panes, if necessary. Use draperies 
only to break the lines. Bring up comfortable 
chairs where tables stand, near some of the win- 
dows. Put potted plants in others. Where you 
ook twenty-eight feet from the library window 
to the end of the other room, try to break up 
lines to take away a resemblance to an empty 
ball-room. Remember to put something interest- 
ing or pretty at the end of any line or vista, but 
never, whatever you do, sacrifice comfort. No 
house is either beautiful or interesting which does 
that. Look at your chairs, for instance!—eight, 
and all placed around the room as if for awkward 
visitors too timid or too gauche to be friendly. 
Remember that parlors are arranged for the 
social side of life, not its purely material side, 
and just as you set a table to be ready for a meal, 
so you must arange a parlor for the best and most 
agreeable gathering and grouping together of 
your friends. 


CATTERY.—You are so wise, so wise, my dear 
friend, to take up an outside interest in your 
invalidism. It hurts me to say anything dis- 
couraging about your plan. There can be no 
danger to your health if lime is used, but I 
fear for the odors, and then the sentiments! 
For the cats it would be all right, but for your 
friends! That little den would give all your 
secret away, and it would be quite wrong to make 
it a lounging-place. You could not stand it. All 
this means my having taken it for granted that 
an earth affair was meant. You have filled two 
other places; can you not fill the third? I see 
no other solution. Modern plumbing would solve 
much. I am so sorry to discourage you, but re- 
member that defeats taken well often lead to 
higher victories. 
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With the latest improvements 
that bicycle const. uction 
has to offer 


Boi Crawtord| ; 
7 ||__ Bicycle 


cannot be surpassed. It is — 
graceful, strong, and as 
speedy as the best of work- 
manship and materials 
can make it. 
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Prices, - - $40,330 
Juveniles, - $25, $20 
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THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
c} CORSETS 


require no “breaking in.” The seams 
fit so accurately over the lines of the 
body that you do not realize you have 
changed the old corset for the new. 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 
All seams run around the body. 


If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, send 
rect to us. 
This shows 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade - Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
cvipped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. 


1.00 a pair at ne st good dealers. 
ight as the lighte: te strong as the strongest. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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When 101,000 Crescents were sold last 
year, does it need further word from 
us to prove that the Crescent is the 
popular wheel to-day? The 1900 


CRESCENT 


is superior to last year’s in many respects. 


EACH. 


Chainless Models, Nos. 41 and 42 - - $60 
Chainless Models, Nos. 17 and 18 - - $50 
Chain Models - - - - $25, $26, $30, $35 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
36 Warren Street, New York. 
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Reduced Prices on! 


Suits and Skirts. | 


N order to reduce our stock of 
| Spring and Summer materials, 
we will make o order fash- 
ionable suits and skirts at great reduc- 
tions from former prices. One-third 
has been cut off the price of near- 
ly every cloth suit and skirt in our 
line. and every wash suit and skirt 
has been reduced to one-half of for- 
mer prices; but the quality of materi- 
als and workmanship is right up to 
our usual standard—just as g as 
if you paid double the money. 
Order from this Reduced Price Sale 
as freely as you wish; send back any- 
thing you don’t like and we will re- 
fund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 


Separate All-Wool Skirts ; 
former price $6; reduced 
to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
duced to $4.67. 


Handsome Wash Suits, for- 
mer price $4; reduced to © 
$2. $5 Wash Suits re- : 

duced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 

$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 

cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments in our 
Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FRZEZ, together with 
samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 

rite to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay—the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








What the 1.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ena Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifier” 


**We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetic: and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 
spplicaut for removing freckles, tan, sunburo pimples. liver 
moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 
our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 
We extend to 


Reports.” 
Price 50c. at Draggists or by mail postpaid. 
Use Maivine lehthyo] Soap, 25c. a cake. 
PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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CONCERNING DRESS 


A Susscriser.—White shoes are so rarely be- 
coming that it is better to choose a patent-leather, 
or kid with patent-leather tip, low shoe. You 
uestion more fully answered in 
the article on “ Graduates’ Gowns” in Bazar 20. 

M. C. C.—Do not. have your skirt made too 
short; two inches from the ground is a good 
length. Have either one large box-pleat or two 
small ones, whichever style is the more becoming 
to your figure. Use both insertion and edging of 
lace with your dotted muslin. In Bazar 17, 
page 381, is a good model to follow. 


Mrs. Harotp.—A gown of white trimmed with 
the black velvet ribbon would be quite in style, 
provided you have it made in the present fashion. 
Black velvet ribbon is one of the favorite trim- 
mings this season. 


A. P. D.—A good design to copy is the one on 
page 242 in Bazar No. 11, using ruffles of black 
chiffon as trimming. I should not advise lace as 
a trimming with that material. 


M. J. E.—No, the material of sample is not 
too much out of date by any means, but I should 
advise lace yoke and sleeves of black Chantilly 
in order to make the gown look smarter. You 
could not satisfactorily combine the two organ- 
dies, unless you used the plain colors as trim- 
ming, or vice versa, the plain for the body of the 
gown and the figured for flounces or bands. 


E. V. A.—Finish the taffeta under-skirt with a 
pinked accordion-pleated ruffle. The muslin over- 
skirt must be finished with a hem or facing, but 
it may be trimmed with a ruffle also if desired. 


S. E. G.—Unless you have plenty of material 
to recut your entire skirt you will probably spend 
less if you buy a new foulard gown. However, 
you can make the gown over by cutting the skirt 
into an over-skirt and having an under-skirt with 
a circular flounce of dark blue silk; then you can 
make your waist with bolero front and a dark 
blue front with wide belt. That ought to quite 
transform the gown. 


Mexico.— The malines or the Valenciennes 
lace would be the best for you to buy for your 
nainsook muslin. In Bazar No. 19 there is an 
article on the silk coat which I think you will 
find useful. 


F. W.—A thin fancy-mesh veil in light gray or 
blue will make you look paler, or a very sheer 
chiffon; the thin mesh is more effective than the 
plain chiffon, but the latter is useful for both 
oceasions which you wish It has been the fash- 
ion for the last three or four summers to wear 
a fancy-mesh veil close over the face and a dark 
brown chiffon veil loose around the hat. 


PerRPLexity.—It séems to me most foolish to 
cut over a camel’s-hair shawl into a golf cape, es- 
pecially as the ideas for next year already show 
that cashmere and India shawls will be used in 
mantles. 


A New Svupscriser.—Yes, you can get the pat- 
tern you wish if you will write, describing fully 
just what you want. 
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INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 

We named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fall. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 
or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by pegpte of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested ite merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 


i We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





HOW RAILROADS 











AID COMMERCE, 





The map in the “ Round the World” folder, 
issued by the New York Central Lines, is an 
object lesson on the subject of the relations 
between the railroads and all other commercial 
interests. It marks an era in the history of 


the foreign commerce of the United States. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of three cents 
in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


owe their clear, beautiful com- 
plexion to 


Labiache 
Face 
Powder. 


It makes the skin soft, 
smooth, lovely. Cures and 
revents sunburn and all 
lemishes. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and 
ream Tints. 
Price, 50 ets. per box 
Of all Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold by ROBERTS & CO.,5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
St., London, and KINGSFORD & CO.., 54 Piccadilly.W..London 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


OCHAFT) 

SUNBURN, and all 
afflictions of the skin. 
"4 Uttle higher in price, perhaps, 
worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” me Ae pe gy hel aol 
ration. Delightfulafter Shaving. 
receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 





Co., Newark, N.J-} 



















A comparison of the quality of the various 1900 
models will reveal a wide difference bet ween the stand- 
ard of quality in STERLING BICYCLES and that 
of other makers. The slogan “ built like a watch,” as 
applied to Sterlings, has established their reputation 
as a wheel second to none in construction. 


PRICES: 
Bevel-Gear Chainless- - - + 86 7S 
ee: : : ae 
Tandems - - - ‘ -. eee 


THE STERLING BICYCLE 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
36 Warren Street, New York 








COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 &otuse’**s., 252. size of us. | FHI AAAA AAA RRA RAARA! 


Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Books for Summer Reading 


Espiritu Santo 


By HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER 


“A novel of musical life, religious in character, sweet and touch- 
ing in sentiment, and abounding in interest."— Zhe Congregation- 
alist. ‘ Cloth, $1 25 


The Rebel 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


The London Spectator speaks of “ The Rebel” as “ Mr. Watson’s 
new and exceedingly clever story.” Cloth, $1 50 


Princess Sophia 
By E. F. BENSON 


A frankly fantastic tale which gives excellent play for Mr. Benson’s 

fancy. It is a story both amusing and dramatic, well worthy of 

the author of “ Dodo,” “Mammon & Co.,” and “ Limitations.” 
Cloth, $1 25 


A Cumberland Vendetta 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


A new and attractively illustrated edition of this powerful story of 
Kentucky, which must be ranked among the best of the many good 
tales which Mr. Fox has written. //!’d by Louis Loeb. Cloth, $1 25 


Hiwa: A Tale of Ancient Hawaii 
By E. P. DOLE 


The publication of this tale of Hawaii of legendary days opens up 
a new field of fiction. Mr. Dole is thoroughly familiar with the 
myths and stories of the country, and his story is a charming one. 


Cloth, $1 00 
HARPER & BROT 








































HERS, NEW YORK 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


Broadway and 11th Street. 
SALE OF SILK PETTICOATS. 


One thousand Petticoats. 


Made of finest Standard quality Taffetas Silk, in- 
cluding a large clearance purchase from a well-known 


Manufacturer,—and a stock of the latest fashionable 
plaid silk Skirts. 


Plain Taffetas,— newest pale and medium shades, 
with wide Spanish Vandyke, graduated or straight 
flounces, plain and accordion pleated, with rose quilled 
edges, 


Prices, $5.75, 6.75, 8.75 and 9.75; 
Values $7.00, 8.50, 10.00 and 13.00. 


Imported Plaid Taffetas Silk, this season’s designs, 
delicate shades of the latest modish colors. Finished 
with two finely tucked flounces, 

$8.75; 


Value $13.50. 


Finished with graduated accordion pleated ruffle, 
with rose quilled edge, 
$9.75; 


Value $15.00. 


Black and White shepherd’s plaids with graduated 
accordion pleated flounce—‘ self” Taffetas rose quilling, 


$9.75; 
Value $15.00. 


(Mail Orders promptly attended to.) 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 











The June Now 
Number of Ready 


25 <n * For Sale Everywhere $2 year 


























THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


Among the attractions of the next number of HARPER'S BAZAR 
(June oth) will be found the following special features : 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION....William Dean Howells 
(Fourth Paper.) Illustrated by A. I. KELLER, 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI AT HOME.............0c.ccccccccccccccess Eleanor Hoyt 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


A charmingly told and intimate description of the great pianist’s home life in Switzerland. 


ee es Ee Cy Sa tniwice oc hi decree ctas se cndswnsesedcces Alice Brown 
With illustrations by CHARLES BROUGHTON, 


A remarkably clever New England tale by the popular author of ‘‘ Meadow Grass” and 
** Tiverton Tales.” 


GOOD FORM IN WOMEN’S TENNIS...............cceeeec eevee J. Parmly Paret 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
A suggestive and exceedingly helpful talk by the well-known expert on sports. 


HINTS TO THE WOMAN TOURIST.........-...6. 0 -:ccecceeeeees Ethel Ramsey 


A practical paper in which the traveller will find much not included in guide-books 


JUNE’S WILD FLOWERG................005 ceecee ceeceeeeeees Alice Lounsberry 


A fascinating paper for the nature-lover, with illustrations of the flowers found in the 
June woods. 


FASHIONS OF LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 
With Illustrations by Eruet Rose and Guy Rose, of Paris, and A. M. Cooper. 


A complete and brilliant presentation of all the summer novelties in the world of fashion, 
together with many advance views of coming autumn fashions. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE...... Marianna Wheeler 
(Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York). 


The fifth paper of Miss Wheeler’s striking series of practical talks to young mothers. 


In addition to these features there will be the usual instalment of ‘‘The Meloon Farm,” some 
new Warm Weather Recipes by Madame Blay, the usual full department of the News 
of Women’s Clubs, Humorous Pages, Editorial Comment, and a practical article on Home 
Lace-Work, which will appeal to every needle-woman. The BAZAR'’S readers will also find 
in this number much space given to Household Questions, and to answers to correspondents 
on the subjects of Good Form, Dress, etc. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
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WS. Sloane 





are prepared to make to order, from 
special designs in color by their own 
artists, | 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


woven in one piece to fit any desired 
floor space. They may be made in | 
French Aubusson and Savonnerie, | 
Berlin and English hand tufted, or 
Scotch Chenille Axminster. Orders 
placed now will be ready for Autumn 
delivery. 





; Broadway & 19th St. 


TPES: NEW YORK | 














“ipxtGul rigs 
x mate) | BLACK. 





At ail first-class Dry Goods Stores or Write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
Established in 1847 New York 











292. Child’s Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 25 cts. 

290. Woman’s Adjustable Collar (one size only). 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. 
Price, 15 cts. 

289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. _[)lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

288. Child’s Sunbonnet. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

287. Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

286. Trianon Fichu. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

285. Bolero Corset Cover. Llustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

283. New Kimono. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33- Price, 20 cts. 

281. Woman's Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. [lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 


25 cts. 

280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. [llustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. Hlustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. _ Price, 25 cts. 

277- Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 
Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price.25 cts.each. 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and i 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited 

The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


number of patterns of each design will be issued. 


275. Girl’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

273. New Bicycle Costume. | )lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 0 cts. 

272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

271. Foulard Costume for Women. _!)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

270. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Sazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

268. Child’s Morning Dress. [Illustrated in Har- 

wv a. Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

omen’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. | Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price,-35\ets. 

265. Spring Walking-Gown. ithestrated in Mar- 
per’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. _ Price, 50 cts. 

264. Child’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. " Price, 35 cts. 

263. New Rainy-Day Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
pers Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 

262. Child’s Flannel Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. I !lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

259. India Silk Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 273 
to 295 inclusive, on pages 304, 305, and 306. 


267. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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HARPER'S BAZAK 


DEFENDER MFG © 


Every article is made on our own premises, and under the 
most sanitary conditions—no sweat-shop work 
Our goods are alli measured after they are hemmed and finished—NOT BEFORE 


© PRINCIPAL BRANDS Gx. 
Made of Defender Mills Sheeting 


A popular and well-known brand. This brand of 
sheets and pillow-cases is in universal use, and for 
all ordinary conditions is the most popular and 
economical, 


Te 


Made of Palma Mills Sheeting 


A beautiful, fine and soft sheeting—improves with 
laundering. This sheeting finds favor among people 
who are sensitive to the touch and desire an article 
that is soft and smooth. A great favorite. 


Te 


Made of Selkirk Mills Sheeting 


Very heavy and durable, resembling linen. In 
special favor with hotels, steamships, etc., where 
quality and hard service are required. Has the effect 
of linen and can be used with advantage in its place. 


a 


Made of Wexford Mills Sheeting 


The most beautiful sheeting manufactured. This 
fabric is both strong, durable and fine in texture. It 
is considered as the ne-plus-ultra of sheetings. 








All brands made in plain hemmed and hemstitched, and include 
when you buy Sheets or} @ large assortment of Fancy Hemstitched and Insertion-trimmed 
Pillow Cases to ask fr! Sheets and Pillow-Cases. 


A booklet about Sheets and Pillow-Cases sent PREE on application to 
your dry-goods dealer. 
12 











